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Ecclesiastical Affairs. 
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DR. PARKER’S PROPOSED CONCORDAT 
WITH THE CHURCH. 


THOUGH we can ill-afford the space, we copy 
elsewhere an extraordinary letter to the Times 
from the pen of the Rey. Dr. Parker. The 
minister of the City Temple, it seems, has 
access to the columns of the leading journal.” 
We are sorry that he does not remember the 
responsibilities involved in such a privilege; 
still more sorry that Dr. Parker affects to speak 
in a representative character on matters of grave 
importance ; and most sorry of all that, without 
any apparent cause, and seemingly in sheer 
wantonness, he parades in the Times schoolboy 
arguments which, for ten years at least, have 
lost their relevancy, and the effect of which is to 
cast a stigma upon all earnest efforts to put an 
end to the Church Establishment. Possibly 
that may not have been his intention ; and such 
vagaries would have been utterly unworthy of 
notice if they had figured elsewhere, say, 
for instance, in the columns of the 
Fountain—a little paper of odds and ends, 
edited by Dr. Parker, as all the world has 
been informed, in a series of inflated puffs, 
and on the title and mission” of which the 
minister of the City Temple is to night, 
according to an advertisement in the Times, to 
deliver a lecture. But inasmuch as he is allowed 
to air his eccentricities and exhibit his temper 
in the columns of an influential newspaper, from 
which the other side of the case is excluded, 
and by this means to give his friends and 
brethren a slap in the face, it may be worth 
while to consume a little space in testing the 
value of his assertions and probing the depth of 
his arguments, 

Everyone must form his own conclusion as 
to the tone of the Church Congress in refe- 
rence to Nonconformists.“ Dr. Parker, who 
seems for the moment to have been suffused 
with meekness, thinks that it “‘ was undoubtedly 
good and satisfactory in the main.” We rather 
admire his courage in adopting an opinion 
which even the Guardian cannot endorse; which 
the Spectator, in a special article devoted to the 
subject, shows to be a delusion; and on which 
the Times (as already quoted) remarked as fol- 
lows :—-‘‘ The clergy, as represented at the Con- 
gress, seem to have entrenched themselves in 
the graveyards as obstinately as the Turks at 
Plevna, and to be resolved that they will only be 
dislodged by force, If the policy of wise and 


ciples. 


equitable compromise towards Nonconformists 
is to be abandoned, and the clergy are to treat 


ogs | Dissenters for the future as simply antagonistic 


and hostile communities, the prospects of peace 
are equally dark, whether within or without the 
Church.” But after all it is possible for the 
greatest of men, when they are in an amiable 
—or shall we say vindictive—mood, to be mis- 
taken. They may even resolutely shut their 
eyes when they have an object to serve by 
closing them. And it seems that Dr. Parker is 
quite willing to condone the most offensive 


7 | exhibitions of intolerance, if only Churchmen 


will“ make closer acquaintance with the spirit 
and purpose of religious Dissenters.” He must, 
indeed, be in a very hopeful and forgiving mood 
when, only a week before, Mr. Thomas Hughes 
was clamoured down gt the Church Congresse 
because he innocently suggested that Dissenting 
ministers ‘‘ as ministers of Christ ought to be 
honoured with the title Rev.“ 

But when a man has before him a settled pur- 
pose, it matters little that the facts are against 
him. So much the worse for the facts.” Dr. 
Parker, it would appear, wanted to attack 
what he calls political Dissenters ’’—in other 
words, for that logically follows his contention, 
to smash up the Liberation Society. Why he 
wished to do so at this particular time is past 
our comprehension. Was it a mere freak of a 
vain ani restless nature? Ordinary people 
cannot fathom the motives of. eccentric 
divines, nor of ecclesiastical Bashi-Bazouks 
who make raids upon their friends when least 
expected, and when those friends gratefully 
welcome moral support. At the very time when 
the Baptist Union and the Congregational Union 
—which are surely representative bodies—have 
with united voice renewed their solemn protest 
against the State-Oharch, and have urged the 
imperative necessity of disestablishment and 
disendowment, the minister of the City Temple, 
contemptuously ignoring such signs of the 
times, and sulkiug like Achilles in his tent, 
bethinks him to blow a blast upon his sonorous 
trumpet, in order to inform the world that ‘‘ the 
Establishment is not primarily a political insti- 
tution.”’ He has further foun: out, and hastens 
to announce, that it is a religious institu- 
tion with political restrictions and safeguards ”’; 
and, warming with this brilliant disco- 
very, the rey. doctor hastens to pro- 
nounce ex cathedrd that the influence of the 
political Dissenters — on whom he graciously 
says he would not throw any discredit ”— 
‘upon the question of disestablishment has over- 
borne the influence which may be described as 
intensely and perhaps exclusively religious.” 
Was ever so childish a sentence penned by a 
D. D.? The difference between the political and 
religious Dissenters,” adds Dr. Parker, is to 
my mind vital.” Why? Because the work of 
the former is simply destructive and nega- 
tive —and so on through a dozen more catch- 
penny sentences which seem to have been stolen 
from the armoury of some itinerant Church 
Defence lecturer. 


We confess we were a little taken aback to 


see the name of Joseph Parker” appended to | 


this foolish rhodomontade, Fifteen or twenty 
years ago these views and distinctions passed 
muster with a certain class of Dissenters. They 
have been swept away, not less by the tide of 
events than by the resistless force of the argu- 
ments of the champions of Free-Church prin- 
Alarmed at the growing political 


power and sacerdotal pretensions of the clergy, 
and shocked by the internecine war carried 
on in the bosom of the Church in the name of 
religion, timid Dissenters, or those most invi- 
diously described as ‘‘ intensely religious,” have 
seen the futility of mere paper protests against 
the authority and resources of the State being 
given to the support of an ecclesiastical system 
which is striving to lead the nation back to 
Romanism, and to a large number of the mem- 
bers of which the very word Protestant has 
become an offence. All Nonconformists, with 
few exceptions—even a very large proportion 
of the Wesleyans—are political Dissenters, 
because they now recognise their duties as 


citizens in relation to a political church. 


It is quite superfluous to say that they abate 
not a jot of their spiritual zeal or activity—the 
proofs of which are manifest all around us—but 
they are resolutely bent upon using their rights 
as citizens, and their influence as earnest reli- 
gious men, to put an end as speedily as may be 
to an Establishment which weighs like an in- 
cubus upon the spiritual and political life of 
the population. The results of this radical 
change of opinion are seen in the growing 
power and resources and ceaseless activity of 
the Liberation Society, and in the concord of 
opinion among all sections of Dissenters, what- 
ever their ecclesiastical diversities. 

Such being the situation, Dr. Parker sud- 
denly rushes forth from the City Temple to 
pour contumely upon those, and their name is 
legion, with whom he has long been osten- 
sibly in accord—and none have more bitterly 
denounced the Establishment than he; pro- 
claims himself the leader of the ‘“ reli- 
gious” Dissenters, whoever they may be; 
and proposes to set up a concordat with 
the priests of the Ohurch of England, who 
are, he contends, engaged in evangelising the 
country, and ought not to be hindered by 
„political Dissenters.” ‘‘ Why, you want to 
destroy the Church !” says the Rip Van Winkle 
of the Holborn Viaduct, suddenly arousing him- 
self from sleep. Well, was not the Irish 
Establishment destroyed, and was Dr. Parker 
among the protestors against that act? Were 
all engaged in that meritorious work reli- 
gious” Churchmen or Dissenters? Did he, or 
any supporters of that enactment, endeavour to 


| show that the religious requirements of Ire- 


land would be sufficiently met after disestablish- 
ment? The truth is that Dr. Parker is, for 
some inscrutable reason, furbishing up the old 
rusty weapons of a past controversy, and it is 
because the question has passed from the 
Nonconformist into the national stage, and 


that political means—the only means— 


are being used to overthrow a political institu- 
tion, that a few weak-minded people shrink 
from this inevitable appeal. With consummate 
assurance Dr. Parker places himself at the head 
of an attenuated section of so-called religious 
Dissenters, and stretches out a hand of amity 
and friendship to the political parsons, who 
openly contemn him and all his works. 
How irresistibly must his courted allies laugh 
in their sleeve at this pitiable spectacle! But 
we should like to know who are the rev. 
doctor’s constituents? Whom does he repre- 
sent? Where is the great army of adherents 
or sympathisers that he affects to have behind 
him? What can be the motives which have 
prompted him to vent his spleen upon the 
hundreds and thousands of Noncouformists 
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who are striving with religious zeal 
and perseverance to overthrow the Esta- 
blishment he has so often condemned ? 
Is it that they decline to drink of the 
Fountain, which is part of the stock-in-trade 
of the City Temple? Or is it that restless love 
of notoriety—aut Cesar aut nullus—which some- 
times impels gifted, and otherwise genial, men 
to trample upon their uwn friends who ‘may 
have failed to accept them at their own valua- 
tion, and ostentutiously to court the alliance of 
the enemy ? 

As already said, Dr. Parker’s extraordinary 
effusion merits attention solely becaure it hap- 
pens to have appeared in the Times. In the 
columns of that newspaper it will, of course, 
remain unanswered, and the world will get the 
false impression that Nonconformists ure 
strongly divided on a question upon which 
they have long since made up their minds, aud 
that the weak and obsolete arguments paraded 
in Dr. Parker’s letter still carry weight with 
a considerable section of them. No doubt there 
may be small body of Dissenters who, from 
motives which we cun respect without sharing, 
refrain from any show of active hostility to 
the Established Church. But the minister of the 
City Temple disdains such silent neutrality. 
By this inscrutable and ill-timed attack upon 
the policy endorsed by Nonconformists in 
general, he has probably failed to detach a 
single person from their ranks, but he has done 
his best to act as a buttress to the tottering 
Anglican Establishment. Especially has he 
placed in a new, painful, and sinister light the 
name and reputation of the Rev. Dr. Parker. 


— — — — — — — 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION ON 
CONFESSION. 


THE resolution adopted at last Wednesday’s 
sitting of the Congregational Union was a 
striking disproof of the charge so often made 
against Nonconformists, that they have for- 
saken their religious objections to the Church 
Establishment in order to obtain the alliance of 
unbelieving Radicals. That they should co- 
operate on political platforms with men whose 
political opinions they share, but with whose 
anti-theological views they have no sympathy, 
is a course perfectly defensible in point of prin- 
ciple, and inevitable under the practical con- 
ditions of English life. But wherever Noncon- 
formists are in a position to speak for them- 
selves, they always show unmistakeably that 
in their eyes the most serious objection to the 
Establishment is the doubtful and dangerous 
influence it exerts on spiritual religion. Nothing 
could more clearly prove this than the pro- 
ceedings of the recent assemblies both of the 
Baptist and the Congregational Unions; and the 
resolution of the latter on this question, though 
somewhat lengthy, is a forcible and complete 
summary of the whole case from a religious 
point of view. 

It is true indeed that ono superstitious error 
in particular, the doctrine and practice of con- 
fession, is selected for attack; but the resolu- 
tion is so framed that any other instance of the 
corrupting influences of political establishments 
might be inserted without necessitating any- 
thing more than a few verbal changes from the 
rest of the document. It is in fact a com- 
plete formula of the religious position of Non- 
conformists towards the Church, capable of 
adaptation by a slight change of terms to any 
aspect of the question. It consists of a five- 
fold preamble and a twofold declaration, the 
points of which it may bo worth while to re- 
capitulate. The preamble declares (1) that the 
sacerdotal pretensions of a portion of the 
clergy are unscriptural and full of peril 
to the highest interests of the people 
of England; (2) that these pretensions have 
taken a more repulsive form than ever in the 
practice of systomatic confession; (3) that this 
evil is irremediable by church discipline, for 
the simple reason that church formularies ex- 
pressly provide for its maintenance; (4) that 
the whole electoral body is responsible for the 

condition of the Church; and (5) that in the 
present condition of religious opinion, no Legis- 


trol over the doctrines and practices of the 
clergy. From the religious standpoint of Non- 
conformity every one of these propositions, ex- 
cept the last, is self-evident. And the last is 
supported both by practical common-sense and 
every-day experience of the constitaencies. 
This being the case, the two-fold declaration 
follows as a matter of course, namely (1), that 
it is the solemn duty of the pastors and 
churches connected with the Union to contend 
earnestly for the simpler and more spiritual 
views of Christianity which they profess ; and 
(2), it is the duty of all who hold the five points 
of the preamble to labour for the disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the Church. 
It will now be seen that we are justified in 
regarding this resolution as a general formula 
capable of an indefinite number of applications. 
For instance, supposing the traffic in spiritual 
offices to be the special point of objection, 
every one of the points in the preamble could 
be immediately brought to bear, and the decla- 
ration would equally follow. This traffic is 
utterly unscriptural; it has been aggravated 
rather than ameliorated of late; it is provided 
for in the essential conception of benefices 
and patronage; the whole electoral body is 
responsible for it, and there is not the remotest 
probability that the electoral body will in- 
terfere. Therefore, while earrestly incul- 
cating a more spiritual view of Church 
offices, Nonconformists should labour for 
the abolition of an institution which 
makes the mercenary practice inevitable. 
Or, again, supposing that the notorious and 
glaring inconsistency between the real opinions 
of clergymen and their creeds solemnly pro- 
fessed in the sight of heaven were the particular 
subject of objection, the resolution could be 
instantly adapted to this. This inconsistency, 
not to say hypocrisy, is entirely opposed to 
apostolic ideas of truth and straightforwardness, 
it is enormously aggravated by the controversy 
between science and theology, the authorities of 
the Church dare not undertake to correct it, 
the electoral body is responsible for the system 
which permits it, and tho constituencies are 
either too indifferent or too confused in their 
ideas on the subject to interfere. Therefore, 
plainly, the declaration follows oncemore. We 
think, then, that the gratitude of all Free 
Churches is due to the Congregational Union 
for drawing up a resolution which puts the duty 
of religious men outside the Church in 
a form at once so striking and so comprehen- 
sive. Furthermore, the adoption of this 
resolution is in the highest degree opportune; 
for it can scarcely be denied that the union of 
heterogeneous forces, absolutely inevitable in 
the course of political conflict, has disposed 
some Nonconformists to shrink from the strife, 
forgetful that no discordant aims of temporary 
allies can absolve them from the solemn duty 
imposed by their own conscientious convic- 
tions. | 
The Congregational Union was equally well 
advised asto the point selected for immediate 
attack. The experience of France at the pre- 
sent moment is a warning to all Christendom of 
the dangers that arise from sacerdotal preten - 
sions on the part of a State-paid clergy. The 
elaborate machinery maintained by the re- 
sources of the nation in every parish answers 
readily to the touch of designing schemers who 
receive their orders from Rome; and though the 
independence of the voters has so far defeated the 
conspiracy, a state of chronic excitement and un- 
easiness is kept up which is fatal to security 


does not take precisely the same form, though 
there is no telling, if the sacerdotal reaction 
goes on as rapidly as at present, how soon we 
too may be receiving our orders from Rome. 
But the story of the struggle for national edu- 
cation, on the popular side so heroic, on the 
clerical side so lamentable, is suggestive of 
many evils to which we are liable from sacer- 
dotalism. And it should be remembered that 
since the Reformation we have never experienced 
this bad influence in its worst form. Let the 


and peace. The danger in our own country 


— — 


sway of the confessional, and popular government 
will become merely a machine for insuring the 
supremacy of the priest in all affairs, both 
public and private. Had this machinery existed 
at the beginning of the present century, not one 
of our half-measures of religious equality would 
have been adopted. We should have had no 
Reform Acts, no Repeal of the Corn Laws, no 
properly national education. And if our priests 
are allowed unmolested to elaborato such a 
machinery now, our descendants will have cause 
to curse their degenerate fathers who proved 
themselves recreant to their own consciences 
and insensible to all the lessons of history. 


DR. PARKER AND “POLITICAL 
DISSENTERS.” 


The following letter appeared in the Times on 
Friday: 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES, 


Stn, —I have not met personally with any portion of 
the large numbers of Nonconformists said, at Croydon 
last week, to be waiting for certain changes in the 
Church in order that bey may abandon their Noncon- 
formity and become absorbed in the Establishment ; at 
the same time, it would be rash on my part to deny the 
existence of this middle quantity in Dissent, in presence 
of the infinitely more astounding fact that there are 
persons whose geuial morals enable them to believe 
that it is possible to be, at least, on speaking terms 
with both God and Mammon. Assuming the existence 
of large numbers of wavering Dissenters, it would 
surely be a special comfort to their friends if they were 
absorbed somewhere, or even anywhere; but as they 
have never yet beea absorbed, but have constantiy 
existed as the nuisance of ove party and the prospec- 
tive prizes of the other, my fear is that they find it con- 
venient, and even partially remunerative, to continue 
as party-walls, with Dissenting trees on the north side, 
and non-Dissenting trees on the south, An abrupt 
change of figure (not at nail suggested by the Croydon 
meeting) enables me to add that it is as if a large num - 
ber of horses had agreed that if they could only make 
their four legs into five, they would stand a good chance 
of absorbing any odd hippopotamuses that might be 
getting tired of the water. 

The tone of the Church Congress in reference to Non- 
conformists was undoubtedly good and satisfactory iu 
the main. The Church will find that it is to the advan- 
tage of the whole controversy to direct its attention to 
earnest men, and to leave out of consideration the 
hesitant and double-minded persons who are neither an 
acce:sion nor a loss, Abiding, as I am prepared to do, 
by a good and wise distinction, I would urge Church- 
men to make a closer acquaintance with the spirit and 
purpose of religious Dissenters. It is customary in 
some quarters to make light of the distins'ion between 
religious and political Dissent; but for my part the 
distinction becomes increasingly necessary, and indi- 
cates, indeed, a difference that may be described as 
vital. I cannot hide from myself the paintul and humi- 
liating fact that there are men who seek to disestablish 
the Church because they wish to disestablish religion 
itself. With such men I have no wish to ideutify 
myself in the conduct of so solemn a controversy. 
Your columns will testify that I have never concealed 
my convictions as a Nonconformist ; to-day the con- 
victions are as deep and sacred as at any former 
period; but I do not hesitate to say that rather than 
see the Establishment overthrown by men destitute of 
all religious persuasion and sympathy, I would earnestly 


| pray and work for its continuance for centuries to 


come. In opposition to the reasoning of not a few 
earnest Nonconformists, I contend that the Establish- 
ment is not Pe a political institution. From 
my point of view it is a religious institution, 
with political restrictions and safe-guards. It 
has been compared to the army and to the police 
| system, and the analogy, so far as true, tells wholly 
to the advantage of the Establishment; no army is 
equal to it, when true to its Evangelical Protestantism, 
and the police system is not to be compared to it, as 
the guardian of public morals and liberty. I feel that 
the controversy must be conducted on a higher level 
and in a higher spirit than is possible to any man who 
is not himself deeply imbued with all that is charac: 
teristic of the Christian religion. My memory carries 
me back to the time when the term Nonconformist ” 
marked a high degree of religious ardour rather than a 
high degree of political vehemence. It expressed deep 
convictions respecting the spirituality of the Kingdom 
of Christ, and ardent desires for the liberation of that 
kingdom from all —— and control unworthy of 
its heavenliness and divinity. In those days meetings 
for the discussion of Church questions were opened 
with devotional exercises ; in no predominant sense 
were they political meetings; and, as a rule, the 
speeches might have been delivered from the pulpit as 
well as from the platform, and as appropriately on 
Sunday as on any other day of the week. ithout for 
a moment throwing any discredit upon merely poii- 
tical Dissenters, I am afraid it must o coafessed that 
their influence upon the discussion of the question of 
disestablishment has overborne the influence which may 
be described as intensely, and perhaps exclusively, reli- 
gious. The difference between the political and the 
religious Dissenter is, to my mind, vital. ‘Tbe work of 
the political Dissenter seems to me to be simply de- 
structive and negative ; he offers nothing by way of 
substitution; he sees what to him is a political evil, 
and he seeks honestly and zealously to remove it. So 
far, good. So far the political Dissenter is wholly 
self-consistent. But in a question involving issues 
o momentous we must seek for something more 
than a negative result. Tue men to whom Noncon- 
formists are opposed in this controversy do not 
maintain the Establishment merely for its own sake : 


clergy have their way, let every wife and 
mother, and every weak-minded man amongst 


lature is at all likely to exert any efficient con- 


the unthinking multitude be brought under the 


if they dwarfed it into a political machine, we might be 
justitied in confining the opposition to their own lines ; 
‘ut they do nothing of the kind, They say that the 
Establishment is a means to an end, and that the end 


is the religious cu'ture and moral progress of the 
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nation; some of them may even go further, and main- 
tain that without an ecclesiastical Establishment the 
religion of the country would decline and die. No 
merely political answer can cover so wide an issue. A 
religious proposition must be met by a relig‘ous 
answer. It is for the Nonconformist to show that his 
way of meeting the religious requirements of the 
country is io all ts sufficient, and until he has 
shown this with unquestionable clearness, he has not 
touched the vital poiot in dispute. It is exactly here, 
then, that th: religious Dissenter enters upon his 
proper function. He says to the Churchman, ‘‘I sym- 
pathise with your desire to evangelise the country ; we 
do not differ in purpose; we only differ in method; 
and now I will show you that the Christian religion so 
elevates the mind and so inspires the enthusiasm of its 
believers as to guarantee its own propagation and 
triumph ; and I will further show you that to identify 
it with merely political institutions is to throw doubt 
upon its inherent and divine vitality.” This is the great 
= of the Nonconformist, and he can use it with 
effect only in 3 as he is a deeply religious 
man. But all this only shows how hopeless it is to sup- 
that Dissenters can be “absorbed.” Political 
issenters (notwithstanding all their clamour) may 
undergo the process of absurption ; but religious Dis- 
senters must surrender both judgment and conscience 
as the only condition of accepting a Parliamentary 
sanction or defence of their faith, 


The City Temple, JOSEPH PARKER. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 
MEETING AT LINCOLN, 


The first of a series of public meetings which the 
Liberation Society intend to hold in the English 
boroughs took place on Tuesday evening, last week, 
when the Corn Exchange at Lincoln—a large place 
—was filled with an interested audience, to hear 
addresses by Mr. Carvell Williams and the Rev. 
J. G. Rogers, B.A. The working classes were 
present in good numbers, and several Episcopalians, 
including some of the cathedral and other clergy. 
Mx. Reed, the agent of the Church Defence Institu- 
tion, also made his appearance as usual—with what 
result will be seen hereafter. Alderman Ruston, 
J,P., presided, and the first speaker was 

Mr. CARVELL WILIIAMs, who, after referring 
to the numerous conferences and congresses of an 
ecslesiastical kind lately held, said that while in 
some respects they resembled each other, in other 
respects they greatly differed. | 

For instance, when the Baptists, and the Indepen- 


dente, and the Methodists, and the Preshyteriars, meet 


on these occasions, they cannot only talk, but they can 
act. If they make up their minds that certain changes 


are needed in the religious organisations to which they 
are attached, they have not to ask the consent of Queen, 
Lords, and Commons to those changes. They can make 
them for themselves, (Applause.) But, you know, it 
is quite otherwise wi h Episcopalians when they meet in 
a similar manner. Canon Ryle said, at the Church Con- 
gress, last week, that the Church of England was like a 
aumb animal gagged, obliged to open its mouth to see 
what Parliament would put intoit. (Applause.) The 
statement was substantially, but not wholly true, for the 
Church can talk, and does talk loudly ; but the Church 
is not able to act in the same fashion that the members 
of the unestablished commuuities are. The Methodists 
have lately made a most important change in the 
government of their body by the admission of the laity 
into the Conference. The members of the Church of 
England are very much divided in opinion as to whether 
the laity should be admitted into Convocation ; but even 
if they were all agreed to-morrow, the change could not 
take place without the assent of Parliament, and that 
assent, I venture to predict, is not likely to be obtained. 
If they wish to increase the number of bishops they 
must obtain an Act of Parliament, and that Act of Par- 
liament cannot be procured except with the assent of 
the (iovernment for the time being. If there is a 
famine in India, or war is raging in the East, they can 
only offer up a special prayer which, by the ingenuity of 
some bishop, has been composed wholly of the words of 
Scripture and of the Prayer-book. A new prayer it is 
beyond their power to make, while the humblest Dis- 
senting minister in the land may offer praise or prayer 
to his Maker, as necessity requires, or the feelings of 
his heart may dictate. (Cheers.) There is another 
important respect in which these conferences and con- 
tions differ from each other, and that is in the 
ind of topics which engage the attention of these 
assemblies, Some of the topics may be termed common 
topies ; the state of the heathen abroad and at home, 
special missions to the poor, modes of improving the 
conduct of Divine service, means of attracting those 
who do not frequent any places of worship to the 
House of God. But the Episcopalians have to deal 
with another class of topics, which trouble, but to a 
very small extent, if at all, the other ecclesiastical 
asvemblies. They bave got an establishment to main- 
tain. The Church bas been in danger” so often, 
that an old Quaker once dryly said, he would rather not 
belong to a Church which was so often in danger, 
(Laughter. ) 
As an illustration of these facts, the speaker 
pointed out that the whole of the Bishop of Lin- 
coln’s speech at the late diocesan Conference was 
devoted to the burials question. He had 
thought that the true business of a Christian 
Church was to minister to the living, and surely 
when men were dead their burial might be left to 
the community and to the relatives of the deceased 
—(applause)—and no clergyman or church need 
make the burial-grounds, whether they be ceme- 
teries or churchyards, the battle-field between con- 
tending sects. (Cheers) He then proceeded 10 
deal with the bishop’s assertions and arguments; 
but we can extract but two passages from this part 
of his speech 


It seems that Lord Harrowby derives his title from 


Lincolnshire, and that it is an added pang to the | 
bishop’s sorrow—(laughter)—and Lord Harrowby, 
Churchman though he is, Conservative though he is, 
has induced a majority of the House of Lords to affirm 
that the demand of the Nonconformists in regard to 
the churchyards is one which ought to be conceded, 
and which should be conceded in the interests of 
Christianity and in the interests of the Church. The 
bishop says he is not surprised at it; considering that 
their lordships were led, or misled, by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Woll, all I can say is that I think the 
Bishop of Lincoln is the only man in the House of 
Lords, or out of it, who was not very much surprised 
by that memorable decision of their lordships. For 
remember that Conservatism and Churchism are omni- 
potent in that House, and that Lord Harrowby's pro- 
position was strenuously opposed by a powerful Govern- 
ment, and that, notwithstanding all these opposing 
influences, it was carried by a substantial majority. 
But that, says the bishop, was because of the mislead- 
ing policy of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and then 
he proceeded to read a homily on the mistakes of arch- 
bishops, as though bishops never made mistakes— 
(laughter) —as if there were no such person in ezistence 
as the Bishop of Lincoln; who, I suppose, by his con- 
duct in regard to the Owston Ferry case, and by the 
mode in which he has, however conscientiously, dealt 
with the Wesleyans, has given more help to the Libe- 
ration Society during the last two or three years than 
any other man, (Loud cheers.) The bishop thinks 
that the 13,000 clergymen who petitioned the House of 
Lords to maintain the existing system areright. Well, 
if I were asked who were most likely to be in the 
wrong in a matter of this kind, 1 shoul say it was cer- 
t:inly the clergy—simply because while they are, as it 
is said they are only the trustees of the parish in the 
matter of the churchyard—an important admission 
that—they are placad by law in a position of superiorit 
over the ministers of other religious denominations, and, 
as custodians of the churchyards, they have certain 
privileges which are denied to others. I do not think 
it is a remarkable thing that they should struggle to 
‘maintain the position they occupy and the privileges 
they have so long enjoyed. And if I say that that has 
always been the spirit which the clergymen of an Esta- 
blished Church are marifesting, I am simply saying 
what has been said by others who probably are far less 
prejudiced than myseif in this matter. Fraser's Maga- 
zine is not a Liberation organ, it is a Broad Church 
journal, and this month there appears an article 
et tled ‘*Clericality,” and it contains this passage: 
** The English, ecarcely less than the French clergy, are 
about to regard political questions with exclusive refe 
rence to their own class interests. In all these ques- 
tions the attitude of the clergy has been a clerical and 
not a national one. They have, as a body, and with 
exceptions, all the more prominent from their paucity, 
asked, not what is best for the nation, but what will 
best secure ‘our’ ivfluence, our position our pay.“ 
And the history of the burials question is just the latest 
illustration of the fact. 


The Bishop of Lincoln had asked, Will you allow 
the churchyards of England to be open to the 
pompous ceremonies and the religious dogmas of the 
Church of Rome? Prayers for the dead will be 
said there ; belief in purgatory will be taught there ; 
Romish processions with Romish banners floating, 
with tapers burning, and censers swinging, will be 
seen in our English churchyards.” On this the 
speaker said :— 


Need we wait for the passing of the Burial Bill to 
witness these things? (Cheers.) Why, you may see 
them and you may hear them now, (Renewed cheers.) 
You may hear these sounds, you may witness these 
sights, not in the churchyards, but in the churches 
themselves. (Cheers.) And when the bishop adverts 
to the fact that Romanism is increasing in this country, 
and expresses his fear lest it should extend further and 
further, I join in his fear; but I point him and you to 
the fact that it is only withic the Established 
Church of these realms that Romanism is spreading, 
and it is only from that Church that its converts 
are made. (Applause.) I, for my part, should 
not dread the effect which might be produced on the 
public mind by the occasional appearances in scattered 
villages here and there once in a few years of a party of 
Roman Catholics forming part of a Romish procession, 
with the services such as they have been accustomed to 
in life ; but that which I do fear is Romanism preached 
by the authority of law, Romanism finding a shelter and 
nurturing place within the so-called Protestant Esta 
blishment of this country, and, I think, the bishops of 
the Church of England would be far better employed in 
endeavouring to repress the Romanism which is actually 
in the Church than in endeavouring to withhold from 
Nonconformists their rights, lest Romanism should 
gain a foothold in the churchyards of the country. 


Mr. Williams closed by adverting to the benefits 
which, it was admitted, had followed the adoption 
of the other measures advocated by the friends of 
religious equality, and predicted that, in regard to 
disestablishment, as well as the burials question, 
they would presently be admitted to have been no 
less in the right. 


The Rev. J. G. Rocks, who followed, made good 
and entertaining use of a visit he had just paid to 
the cathedral, and of a talk he had with one of the 
vergers. He next adverted to Ritualists, saying 
that, while he sympathised with their desire for 
freedom, he would not consent to its being granted 
so long as their Church was established. He also 
dealt with the disendowment question, strongly 
insisting on the intention of Liberationists to act 
strictly on the principles of equity. Applying the 
principles which he had been expounding, he thus 
referred to the Bishop of Lincoln :— 

The bishop belicves himself to bea bishop of the 
Holy Catholic Church; he holds that his Church of 
England is a brauch of that Church, and that in virtue 
of that he enjoys his present position. Well, now, so 
far as he is a bishop af pre Church I Lave not a word to 
say about it. I am not here to discuss the questivu of 
Catbolicity; I am not here to discuss the question of 
the validity of orders; I am not here to descant upon 
the efficacy of sacraments. I have opinions on all these 


——ů— 


questions, but then they do not come into this coatro- 


versy to-night. If the bishop is a bishop of the Catholic 

Church, so he will remain after disestablishment. If 

we are schismatics, and bave no right to a place in 
Christ’s Church to-day, disestablishment will not affect 

our position and introduce us into its blessed fellowship. 

If his creed is the only true creed, and all other creeds 

are false, these things will remain the same on the 

morrow of disestablishment as they are now. We do not 

propose—God forbid we should ever dure to propose— 

to suppress a single priest, to alter a single creed, to 

change a single rubric, to play with the canons and 

homilies of the Church. All these will remain pre- 

cisely as they are if tne members of the Church so wish. | 
The State may not have made Dr, Wordsworth a bishop / 
of the Holy Catholic Church, but the State has made 

him Lord Bishop of Lincoln, the State has given him 

diocesan jurisdiction, the State has given him a place in 

the House of Lords, the State has ven him a p 

a legislator in the country, the State does authorise 
him to occupy a certain position as the religious 
teacher of this community ; and all that we t is 
that the State should cease to do it, that no advantage 
should be given to any individual or community, 
because of religious dostrine or religious dissent. 


Referring to the bishop’s allusion to religious 
difficulties,” he said :— 


What does it mean? Does it mean that those who 
stand upon the broad basis cf general equality are irre - 
ligious ! Does it mean that the men who will not sub- 
wit to injustice, but who simply claim their right 
thereby forfeit all claim to be esteemed Christian men 
Does that mean that our agitation in connection with 
this great question may not be as intensely religious, as 
thoroughly pervaded by the spirit of deep Christian 
men! Does that mean that our agitation in connec- 
tion with this great question mer not be as intensely 
religious, as thoroughly pervaded by the spirit of deep 
Christian conviction, as animated hy sincere purposes 
for the promotion of the glory of God, as the conduct of 
the so-called religious Dissenters who love to dwell at 
ease in their tents, to watch the conflict that is goiog 
on outside, now aud thon to pass a little bit of criticiam 
upon the violence of their more earnest and courageous 
brethren, and then, when the battle bas been fought, 
and the victory has been won, to come in and take 
more than thvir fair share of the qpoils, and the triumph 
for which they have never wrought, and for which they 
have never suffered. (Applause.) J am getting a little 
bit sick of this talk of religious Dissenters.” Who 
does the bishop mean? Ho talks very largely of 
our Wesleyan friends. I make them welcome to 
his compliments, accompanied as they are by such 
behaviour as that in the matter of the Owston Ferry 
tombstone. (Cheers.) I do not think the Wesleyans 
thank him for his sycophancy. (Loud cheers.) I do 
not think they are to be secured by any of his hollow 
compliments ; but I tell him that those bodies of Dis- 
senters whom he dismissed so cursorily and summarily 
last week amongst, I forget how many, sects—he says 
there are unimportant sects to whom it is unnecessa 
to allude—I tell hiin that the Congregationalists, and 
Baptists, and Primitive Methodists, and others in this 
country, bave been as faithful to their God, as loyal to 
their convictions, and as earnest in their adherence to 
religious principles as the bishop and his clergy have 
been themselves. (Loud cheers.) Have we borne the 
brunt of persecution / have we submitted to the indignity 
of political injustice and social contempt ? have we spent 
our money and our time in bnilding chapels and 
erecting schools? have we sent our missionaries into the 
heathen world for the purpose of preaching the un- 
searchable riches of Christ to the heathen! have we 
maintained our ministry and Christian services 
according to the best of our ability ? have we educated 
ourselves when the doors of the national Universities 
were closed against us have we borne a testimony for 
God amidst the faltering allegiance of men, some of 
whom were flirting with Rome, and some of whom were 
flirting with very much more questionable associates 
have we done all this in this country, and are we to be 
told by a bishop to-day that we are not religious Dis- 
senters because forsooth we simply put our foot upon 
the ground and ray, In God's name, as God's freemen, 
we claim the rights which belong to us as British 
citizens.” (Loud and long-continued cheering.) 
I recognise the honour and iotegrity and conscien- 
tiousness of those who take the opposite side in this 
controversy quite as much as I claim that they should 
recognise mine. I believe that they are animated by 
religious motives, many of them, and I ask them only 
to give me and those who act with me credit for the 
same. I do not brand them as mere politicians. I am 
not ashamed to be called a politician, because I desire 
to bring my religion and my love to Christ and my 
loyalty to Him into my politics as into everything else, 
I am not ashamed to be called a politician, but I object 
to be regarded in any sense as indifferent to the 
randest interests of Christianity in this nation. Sirs, 

look forward to the time when Christianity will be free, 
freed once and freed for ever from tbat which, perhay; 
more than anything else, hinders ite progress io this 
country—the taint and degradation of mere officialism, 
I anticipate the time when conscience will have its own 
depariment clearly and fully recognised, and when 
human law will not attempt to interfere in its defined 
prerogative. I look forward to the time when religion 
shall cease to be in any sense a subject of political con- 
troversy and Parliamentary bickering, when Prime 
Ministers shall not be cliosen to appoint bishops and 
deans and dignitaries of an Established Church. I look 
forward to the time when the nation shall not lose its 
religion because it has given up the idea of a National 
Church: but when the brightest manifestations of 
national religion shall be given in the peace and — 
which shall mark the relations of all Christian men 
in the power for truth and righteousness and freedom 
which the Church of Christ shall exert at home and 
abroad, (Loud cheering.) 


A vote of thanks to the speakers having been 
carried, 


Mr. Reep spoke, and commenced by admitting 
the difficulty, if not impossibility, of adequatel 
replying at that time to the carefully-prep 
addresses of two such able and eloquent speakers. 
He, however, wished to deal with some of their 
fallacies. Mr. Rogers briefly but happily replied 
by pointing out how Mr. Reed had contradicted 


himself, and had misunderstood what he attempted 
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to answer. The meeting, which was very orderly 
and good - tempered, then separated. 


The crowded state of our columns last week pre- 
vented us from noticing several meetings, reports of 
which had been sent to us. Amongst these were 
some in the Northern, the Eastern, and the Mid- 

and counties. The Rev. J. Browne, B.A., of 

Bradford, has lectured at Alnwick, at Lowick, at 
Allendale, at Hexham, and at Haydon Bridge, 
having good meetings in all places, In the Midland 
counties, the Rev. T. Adams, of Daventry, has 
lectured at Bradfield and at Woburn, and the Rev. 
E. Hipwood at St. Nicholas-street, Leicester. In 
the Eastern counties, the Rev. J. H. Lummis 
addressed meetings at Emneth, Wisbeach, and at 
Vaxley. 

Last week's meetings were conspicuous by the 
first of the series of borough meetings intended to be 
held this season, the Rev. J.G. Rogers and Mr. J. 
Carvell-Williams attending at Lincoln to open this 
campaign. We have given a pretty full report of 
the speeches of the deputation. Northumberland 
and Durham, where good work is needed, are still 
being well visited. Mr. Browne held meetings at 
Medomsley (on Monday), at Willington (on Tues- 
day), at Birtley (on Wednesday), and at Dudley (on 
Thursday). In the same week Mr. Lummis 
addressed meetings at Gedney, Harmston, 
Navenby, and Sutton St. Edmunds, 

Our readers will deeply regret to hear that Mr. 
J. H. Gordon, who has rendered such brilliant and 
effective service during the last two or three years, 
is still in aprecarious position. He seemed, we are 


informed, to revive a few days ago, but has since | 


suffered a relapse, and is again unable to leave bis 
bed. 


— — 


_ ReEttetous FREEDOM 1n Spain.—A royal order 
was officially published at Madrid on Monday, cen- 
suring the mayor of a village in Andalusia for 
having put pressure upon the parents of a Protestant 
infant to give it Catholic baptiem, the royal order 
declaring the desire of the Government to prevent 
— violation of the liberty of conscience, which it 
will cause to be respected. 

Tue Recent CHURCH Cox ORESSs.— On the occa- 
sion of the lecture to be delivered by the Rev. J G. 
Rogers, B.A., at the Memorial Hall, on Frida 
evening next, on the subject of the recent Chure 
Congress at Croydon, the chair will be taken by 
the Rev. Henry Allon, D.D., the accomplished 
editor of the Brisish Quarterly Review. The 
announcement will be found in our advertisement 
columns. 


THE BisHop oF ELy, in his charge to the clergy 
at Cambridge on Monday, spoke very strongly 
against the Public Worship Regulation Act, and 
expressed a hope that the public mind would be so 
moved that its revision by the Lepislature would 
soon be demanded. He strongly condemned all 
proposals to revise the Prayer Book. The clergy 
ought, he eaid, to make no change in the services 
except by consultation with their bishop. He 
strongly counselled the clergy not to recommend 
private confession. and he condemned afternoon or 
evening celebrations. | | 

REV§SION OF THE PRAYER-Book.—‘‘ We learn 
with astonishment, not to say alarm,” says 
the Post, ‘‘ that a few influential authorities, both 
in Church and State, are bent upon a revision of 
the 8 and Ordination Services, as well as 
the Office for the Visitation of the Sick, with a 
view to the elimination of those parts which appear 
to sanction the doctrine of the Apostolical Suc- 
cession and Auricular Confession. The full effect 
of thus opening the floodgates of change at a pericd 
like the present nobody can fo One result, 
however, would be inevitable: the Ritualists 
would receive a large and influential accession to 
their ranks.” 

ARCHDEACON DENISON AND THE BisHops.—The 
Ven. Archdeacon Denison, speaking at the annual 
meeting of the English Church Union at Bristol 
on Wednesday, said he knew as a certain fact that 
Sir Stafford Northco‘e, the leader of Her Majesty's 
Government in the House of Commons, the night 
after the vote on the Burials Bill, said to a friend 
of his— 1 have learnt a thing from the Burials 
Bill vote which I never expected to learn, and 
which I never shall unlearn, and that is, the 
sooner the bishops are out of the House of Lords 
the better.” (Cheers.) He added :—‘‘ Two years 
ago they dragged us through the dirt, and very 
dirty dirt it was—about the Public Worship Regu- 
lation Act—and now, when we try to do something 
for the Church, fifteen of them would not come 
near us. The sooner they are out of the House of 
Lords the better.” 

A Curious STATEMENT.—The Rev. P. Constable 
Ellis, of Llanfairfechan Rectory, tells the follow. 
lng extraordinary story in a letter to the editor of 
the Church Times upon the Ridsdale case: — I 


have observed, in a letter addressed by the Bishop 


of Bath and Wells to the Secretary of the Church 
of England Working Men’s Society, the following 


words :—‘It is sad that men professing to fear 
God should be the first to assert that seven of the 


most eminent judges have wilfully given a judg- 
ment contrary to the plain letter of the law.’ I 


is simply how that end will be reached, and when. 


them know that they are not the first to make 
this assertion, and in doing so they are in accord 
with the opinion very strongly expressed to me by 
Lord Chief Baron Kelly, himself one of the judges. 
His Lordship’s words were, that the judgment was 
‘an iniquitous one; that it was not a judgment 
based upon law, but upon policy.” When I asked 
his lordship why he and all the other dissentient 
judges had not made public their reasons for dis- 
senting from the judgment, his answer was, that [ 
was at liberty to make his opinion of it as public as 
I could. This conversation occurred in July last, 
when I was in attendance on the Chief Baron as 
sheriff's chaplain.” 

Mr. STANSFELD, M. P., on RELIGIous EQuaLirty. 
On Tuesday evening, a demonstration was held 
in celebration of the removal of the Halifax vicar’s 
rate, in the Mechanics’ Hall, Halifax, under the 
auspices of the Anti-Vicar’s Rate Union. A letter 
was read from the Right Hon. J. Stansfeld, M.P., 
in which he said the Liberal constituency of Hali- 
fax believed in religious equality. It has within 
its own limits set an example which will be 
followed upon a national scale‘ in time. There is 
but one possible end, politically speaking, to the 
religious question in England, and that is inde- 
pendence and equality. ‘The unknown quantity 


But the time is ripening, and events both in the 
Church and outside the Church move the same 
way. We claim equality. England, like every 
free and progressive people, tends towards equality 
in all its institutions. Phe Church can be no per- 
manent exception to the rule. The Church claims 
freedom and life, and I rejoice in the claim. She 
can only enjoy that freedom and life on the terms 
of independence of the State and of religious 
equality. A free Church in a free State.. The 
individual life of the Church is impossible so long 
as she is a department of the State.’ , 


Beligious und Benominational Hews. 
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The Rev. Arthur Mursell, of London, has ac- 
cepted the invitation to the pastorate of the church 
and congregation of Cannon- street Chapel, Bir- 
mingham, which some time since sustained 80 
severe a loss in the death of the Rev. Chas. Vince. 
Mr. Mursell enters upon his new sphere of labour 
in January next. 

The Rev. H. Luckett, of Ebenezer Congregational 
Church, West Bromwich, having received two 
urgent calls to return to his former charge at Gains- 
borough, one two years ago and another three 
months since, has resolved to leave his present 
pastorate, after holding it nine years, and return to 
Gainsborough. 

A public testimonial was presented to the Rev. 
G. Gilfillan last week in the Town Hall, Dundee, in 
presence of a large audience. The testimonial 
consists of 1,000/., the interest of which is to be 
paid to Mr. and Mrs. Gilfillan as long as they live, 
and after that it is to be applied to the founding of 
two scholarships for the sons of humble but honest 
parents. Provost Ritchie made the presentation. 
The Rev. E. B. Hickman, who is about retiring 
from the pastorate, Horley Chapel, Plymouth, after 
ten years’ service, last week took leave of his 
church and congregation at a farewell meeting. A 
tea and coffee service were presented to Mr. and Mrs. 
Hickman, and a gold watch to Mr. Hickman, as a 
slight token of the love and esteem of the church 
and congregation, and the ‘‘ mothers’” class pre- 
sented Mrs. Hickman with a handsome Oxford 
teachers’ reference Bible. Several speeches were 
made, rg. to the kindness and geniality of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hickman, and the love and esteem of 
all connected with the chapel for them. 

_ CuurcH Missionary Socjety.—The Rock says 
that this society now feels itself greatly harassed 
for want of funds, so much so that it is doubtful 
whether it may not find it necessary to withdraw 
from some of the stations at present occupied by its 
missionaries. 

ENGLISH CONGREGATIONALISM IN NORTH WALES. 
—The first anniversary of the English Congrega- 
tional Association for North Wales is to be held in 
Chester, on Nov. 6. S. Morley, Esq., M. P., has 
E to preside. The annual sermon' is to 

preached on the previous evening by the Rev. 
Paxton Hood, of Manchester. 

Tux ProposeD WEEK or PRAVER.— The council 
of the Evangelical Alliance, in view of pass ing 
events affecting the nations and the Church, 
earnestly and affectionately invite Christians every- 
where to set apart the week, commencing Jan. 6 
next, as a special season for united prayer, and 
suggest topics as suitable for each day’s meeting. 

ESTMINSTER-ROAD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
LIVERPOOL.—On Sunday, Oct. 7, the Rev. Stanley 
Rogers, who has recently been elected pastor of this 
church, entered upon his duties. The charge is the 
first to which Mr. Rogers, who only lately left 
Cambridge, has been appointed. In the morning 
the rev. gentleman preached to a large congregation, 
and in the evening he again preached. | 

TOLMER-SQUARE CHURCH.—In connection with 
this place of worship, which, we may state, is in 
the Hampstead-road, near Tottenham-court-road, 
and of which the Rev. Arthur Hall is the pastor, 
there is shortly to be erected a new and spacious 


— — 


nearly half has been paid or promised. The memo- 
rial-stone is to be laid on Wednesday next by 8. 
Morley, Esq., M. P. Other particulars will be found 
in our advertising columns. 


Correspondente. 


sahil 
A DREAM. 

To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 
Sin, — The evening after the furious gale of last 
week, I was sitting at supper with my family, when 
the conversation turned, naturally enough, on the 
results of that disastrous visitation. Many inci- 
dents were recounted—some terrible, some ridicu- 
lous—and the merry vein predominating, we pro- 
ceeded to discuss absurd possibilities, such as the 
blowing off of heads of the light and hare-brained 
kind. This fancy being uppermost, it was suggested 
that in the direful event of all our heads being 
blown off, it would be advisable for each of us to 
seize the first that could be caught, and to appro- 
priate it to himself. This, of course, led to much 
nonsensical surmise, such as the apparition of papa’s 
head on the little girl’s shoulders, and mamma’s 
cap surmounting the big brother's exquisitely cut 
coat—a terrible possibility that convulsed the table. 
After this ‘‘ foolish, vacant chat, I amused myself, 
with the assistance of my evening cigar, 
with the October number of Mr. Ruskin's 
Fors Clavigera, and the newspaper report of the 
Church Congress at Croydon. A conglomeration 
of ideas of an unusually varied description was 
thus fermenting in my wearied head as I thank- 
fully laid it on my pillow, and will, no doubt, 
account for the following extraordinary dream, 
which impressed my mind so forcibly that I hope 
you will not consider its relation impertinent. 

I was, in my dream, walking down the Strand from 
the City, and had reached the corner of Parlia- 
ment-street, when a terrible blast nearly took me 
off my legs. Recovering myself as best I could, 
I stood in a doorway to get my breath, and thence 
beheld a sight the like of which my eyes, either 
sleeping or waking, never saw before. I saw the 
venerable figure of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
minus his head, tearing round the corner at race- 
horse speed after a head that was rolling before 
him like a football, while, on the opposite side 
of the road, Mr. Ruskin appeared, in the 
same bereaved condition, and engaged in 
achase of a similar kind after another head. I 
watched the racers with intense interest, which was 
increased tenfold when I saw each runner deftly 
seize the object of his pursuit, clap it on his 
shoulders, and return triumphantly towards the 
place -where I was standing. What was my bewil- 
derment, however, as they came nearer, to observe 
that each had caught the other’s head, and that 
while the archbishop’s tall form was surmounted 
by Mr. Ruskin’s head, the latter carried that of 
the venerable primate on his unaccustomed 
shoulders. The sight, however, amazing as it was, 
became commonplace when compared with its 
consequences, Community of suffering begets 
fellowship, and these two eminent men, feeling 
for each other’s disaster, walked side by side 
in sympathising converse. But their mental 
identity was also confused — that was the 
joke! How [slept on, in spite of the laughter that 
convulsed my whole system, must remain one of 
the mysteries of Dreamland ; but so it was. My 
dream continued, and I heard the archbishop, after 


a few remarks on the late incident, assail his 


companion on the subject of the St. George’s Fund, 
soliciting a liberal donation. Then, without wait- 
ing for a reply, he proceeded to ask an opinion 
about the contents of a goose-pie—‘‘ whether it 
would be best to add the liver of an ostrich or the 
brain of a peacock,” to the woodcocks and other 
delicacies already agreed on as indispensable to the 
working-man’s true enjoyment and best interests. 
The expression on Mr. Ruskin’s archiepiscopal face 
was a study for an artist, but he restrained his 
feelings, with a great effort, and mildly but firmly, 
urged the superior claims of the Bishop of London's 
Fund, speaking eloquently of the paramount neces- 
sity for Church extension and of the great work 
achieved by the Curates’ Aid Society.” The arch- 
bishop, in reply, broke forth into strong denunciation 
of the whole bench of bishops and the Church of 
England, as by law established. He accused the 
former of “ more than bestial ignorance of the moral 
law,” and the latter of being composed of fops, 


school, a *‘ British Workman” lecture-hall, and a 
reading-room for evening classes, lectures, concerts, 
&c. Though the neighbourhood is not a wealthy 
one, and the congregation for the most part poor, 


write for the encouragement of these men, to let | the buildings are to cost some 7,000/., of which 


hirelings, and humbugs. He declared that no man 
could be a Christian if he was not ready to divide 
his dinner with a tramp, or to ‘‘ clothe himself in a 
blouse and give his fine dress to the poor,“ or to 
‘‘ hang his harp upon the pollards until he had put 
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melody into the souls of mad and vile and deaf 
things.” Becoming even more minute in his direc- 


tions, he urgently advised Mr. Ruskin, for his 
soul’s salvation, ‘‘to walk and run at the utmost 
speed consistent with health, always going at the 
quickest possible pace through the streets, and 
steadily, though minutely, increasing his pace over 
a trial piece of ground every day.” Learn 
also,” he continued, ‘‘dancing with extreme 
precision ; and wrestling, if you have strength ; 
in summer, also, rowing in sea-boats; or 
barge work on calm water; and in winter (with 
skating, of course) quarterstaff and sword exercise.” 
This admirable advice was received by Mr. Ruskin 
with many indications of impatience. He put it 
aside as a man would shake off a fly from his nose. 
He said he had just returned from the Church 
Congress, where learning and piety and toleration 
(of everything but Dissent) had been exhibited, in a 
manner no less gratifying than surprising. He 
spoke of the future of the Church with sanguine 
hope, and of its past with admiration, excepting 
the Middle Ages, and deplored the frivolity as well 
as the malignity of the archhishop. ‘‘ Talk to me,” 
said he, of dancing, skating, rowing: of the 
bestial ignorance of the bishops, and of goose pies, 
while I amearnestly engaged ”—herehe put his hands 
to his head and became confused, muttering 
some incoherent expressions, in which were indis- 
tinctly heard the words, Church Congress, Plato, 
million of money, Goldwin Smith, Ritualists, 
Mr. Ayrton, Dissenters, Thirlmeer, soot, clouds.” 
With the last word the speaker’s lips exhaled a 
luminous fog, in the midst of which he appeared 
to be 
Breathing like one that bath a weary dream. 

The archbishop, thinking that the late exertion 
had been too much for him, kindly took him by the 
arm and said, ‘‘Come, my dear Mr. Ruskin,” I 
have just half-a-crown left out of my daily pound ; 
let us have a chop together!” So they went on 
their way, as John Bunyan says, and I saw them 
no more. Yours faithfully, 


Oct, 22, 1877. W. K. 


DR. PARKER AND POLITICAL 
DISSENTERS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Srr,—I fancy I shall not look in vain in the Non- 
conformist of the ensuing Wednesday for a reply to 
the letter of Dr. Parker, of the City Temple, in 
the Times of the 19th, on the distinction between 
“ Political and Religious Dissenters.” I was, but 
perhaps I ought not to have been, astonished at the 
distinction set up by Dr. Parker. If Dr. Parker 
can satisfy my reason, I shall at once join the 
Established Church. But how a principle, 
grounded and supported on simple justice (that of 
religious equality), can be used in support of a 
State Establishment is past my comprehension. I 
must therefore continue to subscribe myself. 
Your obedient servant, 
A POLITICAL DISSENTER. 


DR. NEWTH’S PROPOSED ANNUAL 
CURACIES. | 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dear SIR, — Will you kindly grant a little space 
to suggest to Dr. Newth, without indulging in any 
argument, a Scriptural name for the students 
whom he proposes should be sustained for the first 
year after leaving college, in lieu of that named by 
him? It is recommended on very high and inspired 
authority. I refer to the title of Evangelist— 
Ephesians iv. 11. With a profound respect for the 
learning and judgment of Dr. Newth and of those 
who took part in the discussion referred to, I would 
venture to ask them to take this suggestion into 
consideration. Your obedient servant, 


| JOHN JONES. 
Llanwrtyd Wells, Oct. 22, 1877. 


DAY OF PRAYER FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

Te the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
DAR SIR, — Will you allow me, ia connection 
with the day of prayer” for our schools, to call 
attention to the special meetings arranged to be 
held in the Lecture Hall of this building on 
Monday, Oct. 29, when Sir Charles Reed will pre- 
side from twelve to one c’clock, and the Rev. J. 
Smith Spencer, of Jewin-street Chapel, from one to 
two o'clock. We earnestly invite the presence and 
help of ministers and superintendents and teachers 
of Sunday-schools. Come, if only for part of the 
time. Yours faithfally, 

WILLIAM JACKSON, 
Secretary Daily Prayer Sub-Committee. 
Sunday School Union, 56, Old Bailey, 


Oct. 20, 1877. 5 
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LEGAL IRREGULARITY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Six, —More than a fortnight ago, at the 
commencement of the Penge case agitstion, 
you allowed me to remark in your columns 
that it strikingly illustrated the peculiar 
tendency of capital punishment to excite 
sympathy for murderers rather than their victims. 
Now, at the close of this agitation, by the decision 
of the Executive not to hang either of the four 
persons sentenced to death, itis timely to note, 
also, the special power which the capital penalty 
carries with it to interfere with that uniformity 
and regularity of law which are so desirable. The 
Penge case is merely one illustration out of many. 
The latest issued Judicial Statistics” show that 
in 1875, out of thirty-three persons sentenced to 
death for murders in England and Wales, only 
eighteen were executed. Again, to go back ten years 
in 1867, out of twenty-seven sentences of death only 
ten were executed. Even John Stuart Mill, in 
his speech in favour of capital punishment, on the 
ground of its presumed deterrence, admitted that 
his own argument would fall to the ground unless 
the penalty was carried out with regularity. But 
experience abundantly shows that this particular 
penalty — however deterrent in theory —is, in 
practice, so constantly irregular and to such a 
great extent, that the dignity and efficacy of the 
law demand (for the public safety) a penalty which 
can be really enforced with consistency, and at 
least tolerable uniformity. 

Yours truly, 
WILLIAM TALLACK. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES, 
AUTUMNAL SESSION AT LEICESTER. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 

Ik, as is stated, the Congregationalists of Lei- 
cester waited four years before deciding whether 
they would invite the Congregational Union to 
hold its autumnal meetings in their town, when 
they had made up their minds they displayed no 
lack of decision or determination. And, now that 
the meetings are over, the feeling must be general 
that the town has acquitted itself admirably, and 
that the result has been complete success, I say 
the town, because, so far as hospitality is concerned, 
all the credit is not due to the Congregationalista, 
nor even to the Nonconformists. It was, probably, 
comparatively easy to entertain the Union thirty 
years ago, when the attendance was but 250 ; but 
it could not be easy to house and board four times 
that number, and yet I believe that fewer 
than one hundred other delegates had to be 
quartered in the surrounding smaller towns, because 
the resources of Leicester were exhausted. 

The arrangements made at these autumnal 
meetings to supply the wants, both material 
and mental, of those who attend have been 
described so often, that it is only necessary to say 
that everything which could be done was done, and 
that—so far as I know—there were singularly few 
complaints relative to any deficiencies, mistakes, or 
breakdowns. What is more important, the various 
meetings, sermons, &., &., which made up a 
lengthened programme were nearly all well at- 
tended ; while the proceedings were sustained with 
an unusual degree of interest from the beginning to 
the end. Indeed, a concurrence of special circum- 
stances made these meetings more important and 
interesting than any which have been held for 
some years past; and although impressions are 
effaced, and memory becomes dim, as meetings 
succeed each other, year after year, if I am not 
mistaken, the Leicester meetings have a chance 
of standing out conspicuously in the recollections 
of all who attended them. It was the first time 
that the preacher of the introductory sermon was 
chosen from another denomination, and it will sur- 
prise some to know that it has taken several years 
to bring about that innovation—which, it should 
be added, was opposed, not so much on apy narrow 
sectarian ground, as because it was felt that 
on such an occasion the Union should do honour to 
one of our own men.” And this new departure syn- 
chronised with another, which was involved in the 
fact that a layman was also for the first time occu- 
pying the chair. Alexander Maclaren” —that comes 
much more naturally than Doctor Maclaren—amply 
justified the wisdom of the committee’s choice, for 
he did more than preach a good sermon—he spoke 
timely words, and exactly hit the tastes of his 
audience. Incisive, vivid, and forceful, he was free 
apd vivacious, and at times so excited the people 
that they cried out Hear, hear,” could but half 
suppress noisier demonstrations, and did laugh out- 


— 


— reer eee eee 


right at the preacher's racier passages. The sermon 
was a word in season, and was admirably spoken. 

Mr. Richard’s address was even abler, and 
certainly more moving, than that which he delivered 
in May. If there were some who would have liked 
him to have worked out at length the ideas which he 
expressed at starting, in regard to the application 
of Christianity to politics, instead of discoursing on 
slavery, the treatment of native races and war, 
every one must have felt that those topics were 
being treated by a master-hand. Indeed, it 
is probable that there were many who had 
never had placed before them so powerful a 
description of the miseries and mischiefs 
of war, or had listened to so earnest and 
pathetic appeal to Christian men to exert their in- 
fluence on the side of peace. With regard to this 
last topic there were perhaps some who, as they 
listened to the address, thought that the speaker 
was bent on showing that he had the courage of 
his convictions, but he himself, in acknowledging 
a vote of thanks, stated that his choice of topics 
had not been in any way dictated by what took 
place at the Union meetings in May, but was the 
result of a determination to use the opportunity 
which the chair of the Union afforded him of giving 
expression to life-long convictions. 

A third special feature of the proceedings was 
the discuesion of the revised scheme for aiding weak 
churches and extending evangelistic efforts. And 
in that discussion Mr. Hannay stood forward with 
the same conspicuous ability as on previovs occa- 
sions. His was a great speech, for both its exposi- 
tory and persuasive powers. It was less comba- 
tive than some previous speeches from the same 
quarter; but that was because the fighting was 
over, and the speaker had to secure approval for a 
scheme which bore strongly the marks of conces- 
sion and of compromise. Mr. Hannay was 
frank in his acknowledgments, and wisely showed 
that he was far more anxious to get the 
scheme into actual operation than to prolong dis- 
cussionon unimportant points. Whatfollowed makes 
it evident how completely the thorough discussions 
of the last two years have done their work, in fami- 
liarising what was strange, in converting hostility 
into support, and in bringing out weak points, or 
points of doubtful value. Opposition there was now 
literally none. Some slight alterations were agreed 
to ; some further suggestions were made, and there 
was a unanimous vote in favour of the scheme, and a 
song of praise at the attainment of so desirable an 
object. And now the theoretical and discussional 
stage having been passed, the practical stage has to 
follow, aud there will for a time be general anxiety 
in the Congregational ranks, till it is certain that 
the energy and liberality of the body have not been 
over rated by the bold men who have conceived, 
and thus far have carried, these wide-sweeping pro- 
posals. 

There was yet another feature of interest 
in the proceedings which should be noticed. 
Commonly, though not always, these union 
meetings make at least one reputation, and 
on this occasion I suppose that if a vote 
of the members were. taken it would be Pro- 
fessor Fairbairn who would be named as having 
made for himself a new and conspicuous place in 
the estimation of the Congregational body. He has 
but lately come to Airedale College frum across the 
Tweed, and was, I suppose, previously all but 
unknown in England. He had the advantage of 
hnving to deal with a great and grave theme, viz , 
„How to meet the unchristian and anti-Christian 
teaching of the day,” and there were some circum: 
stances which gave zest to the anticipated discus- 
sion of the subject. The Professor's paper stood 
last in the programme on the last day, but that fact 
did not diminish the attendance, and certainly did 
not beget the slightest impatience. Indeed, when 
the bell indicated that the writer’s twenty minutes 
were up, an excited shout of Go on!” from all 
parts of the meeting made it needless to suspend . 
the standing order on the subject of time. It was 
not surprising ; for the subject was treated with a 
weight, a discretion, and a force of style which 
compelled attention, and will, no doubt, cause the 
paper to be read with great care. It was certainly 
very frank and specific in its statements, and ; et 
free from intolerance and dogmatism. The speeches 
—or rather papers—which followed were—what 
they might easily not have been—also worthy of the 
occasion. That of Mr. Griffiths was especially 
good ; but, though it will read well, it suffered from 
the weakness of the reader's voice. And Mr. Green 
and Dr. Simon also spoke well with ability and with 
fitness. 

It would be easy to write at any length about 
the sectional meetings, with their most practical 
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olasses— to say nothing of Mr. Baldwin Brown’s 


Richard, M. P., the Chairman for the year, pre- 


topics—about the public meetings for the exposi- 
tion of Free-Church principles, for the promotion 
of temperance, and for the benefit of the working- 


historical disquisition on John Wycliffe, and the 
various meetings which were held in adjacent places 
in the county. Nobody could attend them all; 
though some of the delegates and the public did all 
that could be done without the gift of ubiquity. 
It will, probably, interest your readers most if all 
these be passed by, in order that a closing word 
may be said about another meeting, not included in 
the Congregational Union meetings, and yet held in 
connection with them. Sf 

It was advertised in the Dissenting papers that 
‘* a public conference of those who feel that agree- 
ment in theological opinion can no longer be held 
to be essential to religious communion,” would be 
held at Wycliffe Church onthe Tuesday evening. The 
nanes of the Rev. Mark Wilks, of London, and 
the Rev. Joseph Wood, of Leicester, were appended 
to the advertisement, and the announcement that 
Mr. Picton would read one of the papers, gave a 
further indication of the quarter in which the 
movement originated. There was, I understand, 
a good deal of feeling expressed by sone of the 
Congregationalists of Leicester, at this attempt to 
use the autumnal meetings as a means of further- 
ing views to which the great majority of its mem- 
bers were known to be opposed ; and I am told that 
a portion of the public were in doubt as to whether 
the Union was at all responsible for the arrange- 
ments. That led to an announcement repudiating 
any connection with this Wycliffe Church Con- 
ference, and that, in its turn, excited feeling in the 
opposite direction. And, as may be supposed, all 
this led to a large attendance, and gave a good 
deal, and, in fact, too much animation to 
the proceedings. There was a doubt whether 
those who disapproved of the purpose of 
the conference were invited to attend, and 
were at liberty to speak, but they gave 
themselves the benefit of a doubt, and did attend 
and did speak. I am sorry to be obliged to add 


that some of them were a great deal too demonstra- | 


tive in the expression of their views, or feelings ; 
so that Dr. Simon—who spoke on the opposite 
side to that of the promoters of the meeting—had 
to say that the raising of a hullaballoo was not the 
way to put down an obnoxious movement. Of 
course I sball not be unwise enough to give 
only an imperfect report of the proceedings; but 
I may add that even those who differed from 
Mr. Picton’s views felt that they could praise the 
beauty of his paper. There was not much time for 
discussion, after it and one by the Rev. T. Gas- 
quoine had been read, but the papers were followed 
by short speeches, or inquiries, by the Revs. Messrs. 
Hebditch, Robjohns, and Thomas, and Drs. Allon 
and Simon—all opposed to the views of the 
originators of the Conference—and the calls for defi- 
nitions were frequent and pertinacious. The Kev. J. 
Wood, the Rev. B. Waugh, Mr. Picton, and the 
Rev. J. P. Hopps (Unitarian) replied to the 
speakers on the other side, but there was no vote 
taken on the subject. No doubt opinions will a 
good deal differ as to the wisdom of the meeting, or 
of the proceedings; but I fancy that those who 
planned the Conference were not prepared for such 
an influx of non-sympathising or opposing elements, 
and felt themselves to be somewhat overborne, and 
that attention had been somewhat diverted from 
the object they had in view. 


The session of the Union was resumed on Wed- 
nesday “morning in London-road Chapel, Mr. 


siding. There was again a large attendance of 
ministers, delegates, and friends. 
DELEGATES FROM OTHER CHURCHES. 
The first business was the introduction of repre- 
sentatives of other bodies. | 
The Rev. JoHn Dovatas (Glasgow) attended as 
the representative of the Scottish Congregational 
Union, and delivered a brief s „ in the course 
of which he said that in Scotland they were proud 
of English Nonconformity, and — * of English 
Congregationalism. There had not yet been time 
to estimate the effect of the abolition of patronage 
in the Church of Scotland, but he believed that 
events in Scotland were hastening the day when 
the Church as an Establishment would be over- 
thrown. 3 5 
A deputation was then introduced from the 
. lical Nonconformists of Leicester, on whose 


the Rev. J. WALMSLEY read an address of 
brotherly greeting. : 


The Rev. J. W. Tuew, Baptist minister (co-pastor 
with Mr. Mursell), one of the deputation, addressed 


‘oo meeting. tie sud he cordially wished that the 


two large bodies of Evangelical Nonconformists 
which they respectively represented, could in all 


nearer to each other. ( Hear, hear,” and applause. ) 
They were one in all great things; they were 
divided only on one little thing, which was some- 
times magnified into undue importance. He was 
himself a Baptist by serious and profound convic- 
tion; but he would rather be unbaptized twenty 
times over than see the t ranks which they 
represented divided by this question. (“, Hear, 
hear,” and applause.) The thing that divided 
them was small, and they only made it a mountain 
by controversy. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. y P. Munsktl, the venerable senior 
minister of Belvoir-street Baptist Chapel, was also 
called upon by the meeting, and spoke a few words. 
He said he was glad that Leicester had been 
honoured by the visit of so numerous and respect- 
able a body as the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales. He was sorry that they were not all 
Baptiste—(laughter)—for he should be glad to dip 
them all one after another. (Renewed laughter.) 
The CHAInMAx briefly acknowledged the address 
and speeches of the delegates, cordially reciprocating 
the brotherly sentiments expressed by them. He 
said nothing had given him more pleasure within 
the last few years than to observe how the Free 
Churches of England were drawing nearer to each 
other. (““ Hear, hear, and applause.) It proved 
that there existed among them substantial unity 
without uniformity. He ventured to hope that at 
some future time they might even have the pleasure 
of welcoming at the Congregational Union Con- 
ference a delegation from the Pisestablished Epis- 
— 2 Church of England. (A laugh and hear, 

ear.’’) 


THE CHURCH-AID AND HOME MISSION SCHEME, 


The assembly then resumed the adjourned discus- 

sion on the resolution moved by Mr. Hannay on the 

above subject on Tuesday, which in substance pro- 

posed the reappointment of the wpecial committee, 

with powers to convene a meeting of the parties 

concerned for the formation of the Congregational 

Church-Aid and Home Missionary Society. 

Mr. W. Tuck (Bath) said their great object was 
to create an organisation which would gain the sym- 
pathy and support of all their churches. He 
thought the county unions should each have the 
privilege of nominating at least one member of the 
executive committee. With regard to the title of 
the proposed society, he thought it would be an 
improvement to drop the word ‘‘aid,” which gave 
to the whole thing a tone of charity that it might 
be desirable to avoid. Moreover, if the scheme was 
to succeed it should havea character of perma- 
nency, and, in view of that consideration, he 
thought it was questionable whether the Presidert 
of the Congregational Union should necessarily be 
also the Chairman of the reorganised Home Mis- 
sionary Society. 

The Rev. H. T. Ropyouns (Hull) also expressed 
his great satisfaction at the removal of objec- 
tions which now made the scheme generally 
acceptable. 

The Rev. J. H. Witson, the secretary of the 
Home Missionary Society, detailed the steps which 
had been taken by the committee, and especially 
by the treasurer of that society (Mr. Samuel 
Morley, M.P.) to bring about such an amalgama- 
tion of interests as would lead to a general recogni- 
tion of the principle of self-help which they had 
long been acting on, and so interesting all the 
churches of the denomination in church aid ‘and 
home mission work. It was no small recommenda- 
tion of this principle that, since it had been applied 
in 1860, the incomes of county unions had advanced 
from 7, 3501. to 20, 2500. in 1876, while the spiritual 
life of all the churches had been greatly quickened. 
Still, they were not satisfied with these results, and 
therefore were prepared to the utmost possible 
extent to co-operate with the promoters of the new 
movement, so as to combine their spiritual forces, and 
develop their materia] resources until they became 
an aggressive power, which, in harmony with all 
other evangelical wcrkers, would, with the Divine 
blessing, meet the wants of the age. (A gong" 

The Rev. F. STEPHENS (Birmingham). said he 
was one of those who had looked coldly at the 
scheme in the form in which it was presented 
twelve months ago, but in its present form he 
rejoiced that he could go in for the scheme most 
thoroughly—(applause)—and work it most heartily 
in Warwickshire, where he was secretary of the 
County Union. He thought, however, that the 
scheme still admitted of some improvements, and 
moved as a rider to the resolution: 

That it be an instruction tothe special committee 
to consider whether a locus standi should not be given 
at the anonal meeting to deleyates to confederated 
associations as such, altogether apart from their con- 
nection with the Congregational Union. 

a Rev. G. S. Barrett (Norwich), seconded the 
rider. 

Mr. J. Spencer (Manchester), said they might 

tulate themselves that the controveray on 
this subject had been conducted without bitter- 


ness. 

The Rev. J. A. MApFADYEN (Manchester), spoke 
in support of the rider, which was accepted by 
Mr. HANNAY as mover of the original resolution. 

The Rev. J. BALDwiIn Brown (who, as the chair- 
man-elect of the Union for the ensuing year, was 
received with very hearty cheers), said he thought 
the name of the roposed society was too large a 
mouthful to deal with. (A laugh.) It was un 
manageable, and had better be, if possible, at onc: 
compressed. He moved, as an additional rider 
„That it be an instruction to the special committe: 


deep and important matters be brought a little 


The Rev. P. C. Barker (Rotherham), seconded 
this rider, and, upon a vote, it was adopted. 
The Rev. A. HANNAY, referring to an objection 
which had been expressed to the word ‘‘aid” in 
the title, disclaimed the idea that the needful help 
iven through the medium of the new society would 
at all of a charitable nature. (Hear, hear.) Let 
them stamp out on the spot, once and for ever, any 
notion that the ministers in receipt of grants from 
the fund were to come cap in hand, as if for 
charity. (‘‘Hear, hear,” and applause.) With 
this explanation, he was willing to accept this rider 
also. 
Upon a vote being then taken, the original resolu- 
tion, with the riders moved was (as we briefly stated 
in our last), unanimously passed amid applause, 
immediately after which the whole assembly rose 
and joined in singing the doxology, Praise God, 
from whom all blessings flow.” 
The SEcrETARY then introduced the Rev. Baron 
Hart, of Paris, the pastor of the English Congrega- 
tional Church in that city, who gave an encouraging 
account of his own work, and of the work of the Rev. 
Mr. McAll, late of Leicester, who had for ten years 
been gathering in large meetings of the working 
classes, and cn by means of this simple organisa- 
tion, was getting about 1,000 of them and their 
children into his schools and social gatherings for 
reading the Scriptures, &c., in different parts of the 
city. 
The Rev. N. J. TAYLOR was introduced as a 
clergyman who had recently left the Church of Ire- 
a and gave an account of the grounds on which 
he had preferred the Congregational denomination, 
which had reference chiefly to the dogma of bap- 
tismal regeneration. Mr. Taylor received a very 
cordial welcome. 
A resolution was passed entrusting the Rev. Mr. 
Hart with a message of brotherly greeting and 
sympathy to the Synod of the Free Churches of 
France, about to meet in Lyons. 


THE INDIAN FAMINE. 

The Rev. Dr. MuLLEns, foreign secretary to the 
London Missionary Society, moved the following 
resolution on this subject :— 
That the members of the Union desire, in common 
with their countrymen generally, to express their very 
deep sympathy with their native fellow-subjects in the 
Indian Empire in the grevious famine which has fallen 
upon them, and the many forms of suffering to which it 
bas given riso. While devoutly praying that God in 
His great mercy will remove the scarcity and cover the 
land once more with the harvests needed both for man 
and beast, they rejoice to know that great exertions are 
being made by the Government of India to relicve the 
distressed, and that a noble fund has been raised by all 
classes at home, and placed in the hands of the Lord 
Mayor of London to aid the same great purpose. They 
hear with much pleasure of the liberal contributions 
already made by many Congregational churches ; they 
warmly approve the vote passed by the Committee of 
the Union, giving a donation of one hundred guineas to 
the Lord Mayor’s Fund, and they suggest that all the 
churches which have not yet fcvnd it convenient to 
make collections should also, as early as practicable, 
render aid to the sufferers, either through the Lord 
Mayor's Fund, or that of the London Missionary 
Society, or both. 
He (Dr. Mullens) said they could not forget that 
this calamity did not stand alone in the history of 
England even in modern times. No less than 
sixteen famines had fallen upon India during the 
last hundred years. Some of these had been local. 
He had himself been in India at a time when there 
was a famine in the Punjaub, in the North-West 
Provinces, andin South India. The present famine 
was remarkable for the wide extent to which it 
had spread. It had involved all the provinces of 
Central India and a very large portion of the Pre- 
sidency of Madras. There were at least. fifteen 
districts in the Presidency of Madras which had 
seriously suffered, and these districts alone involved 
a population of more than twenty millions of 
1 If they added the population of Central 

dia and of districts of Bombay also involved, the 
number of people became very large indeed, the 
total affected amounting to something like twenty- 
five or thirty millions of people. The telegrams 
received during the last . weeks had sbown 
that all over India a bountiful supply of rain had 
been falling, so that the crops on the ground had 
been saved, and a large number of people who 
were dependent on public benevolence had been 
able to return home to till their farms and fields. 
There was still, however, widespread and urgent 
need for help. The Famine Fund of the London 
Missionary Society had just passed over the sum 
of 7,000/., which, with the similar funds gathered 
by the other great missionary societies, would come 
in to supplement the greater fund that was gs | 
applied through the hands of the Government o 

adras. In addition to this, several local funds 
from Australia and elsewhere bad been sent direct 
to India, without passing through the hands of the 
Lord Mayor of London, whose national fund now 
amounted to upwards of 380,000/. (Applause.) 
The Lord Mayor’s fund had been placed in the 
hands of at least sixty-eight local committees 
a, ointed in the Madras Presidency, and it w s 
through the responsible hands of these local com- 
mittees, dealing with the population immediately 
around their own districts, that the fund mu:t 
pass. In conclusion, Dr. Mullens pointed out that 
no men were better suited for the distribution of 
such funds than tue missionaries of their various 
societies. 

The Rev. W. E. Morris, Market Harborough, 
in seconding the resolution, said he had lived for 
some years in one of the districts now most 


— — 


to reconsider the name of the society, with a view 
| to its simplification.” 


greviously efilicted, and was able to speak from 
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personal observation of the horrors of famine. 
After selling almost everything else for food, gaunt, 
emaciated, starving mothers had offered to sell him 


their own children—a little boy for two rupees. 


(about 4s.), and a little girl for one and a-half 
rupees—in order to save the lives of the children, 
and at the same time yield sometbing to feed the 
famished parents. He would have been glad if 
some of the thousands of pounds spent in 
„ declaring ” Her Majesty to be Empress of India 
had been used rather in constructing a railway— 
(Hear, hear)—to bring rice into the famine-stricken 
districts, and so equalise the supply. What did a 
Hindoo care out the official name of the Queen? 
(Hear, hear.) Nine out of every ten Hindoos—or 
nearly that proportion—had never heard of Her 
Majesty, and certainly it was a matter of no mortal 
consequence to them whether she was Empress or 
„Queen. It would, however, have been of mortal 
consequence to them if the Government a few 
months ago had foreseen this great calamity, and 
had determined, with a great famine threatening, to 
ut off the pageant at Delhi until the ge of 
india could in comfort rejoice with English Rulers. 
(Hear, hear. ) | 
The Rev. J. F. B. Tintey, Rotherham, in sup- 
porting the motion, urged the necessity of the com- 
pletion of irrigation works in India, as the best pre- 
ventive of future famines. 


Upon being put to the meeting the resolution was 
passed nem. con. 


SACERDOTALISM AND THE CONFESSIONAL IN 
ENGLAND. 


The Rev. J. Guinness Rocers, B. A., London, 
moved the following resolution on this subject, 
V1Z, :-— 

Whereas, the sacerdotal pretensions of a portion of 
the clergy of the Established Church are unscriptural, 
contrary to the spirit of the Christian faith, and full of 
peril to the bighest interests of the people of England, 
and as those pretensions have lately, in the practice of 
systematic confession, which many of the clergy are 
advocating and maintaining, assumed a more alien and 
alarming form than ever before since the Reformation ; 
whereas, the sanction given by the formularies of the 
Establisbed Church to the errors on which the preten- 
sions in question are founded, taken in connection with 
the views and temper of parties within the Church, 
leave no room for reasonable hope that the evil will be 
checked by discipline; and, whereas, while the Esta- 
blished Church as such, owes its existence and its order 
to Parliamentary enactments, and the whole electoral 
body is thereby made responsible for its teaching and 
iufluence, the state of religious opinion in the country 
prevents the Legislature from exercising any efficient 
control over the doctrine and practices of the clergy,— 
It is resolved (1) That it is the solemn duty of the 
pastors and churches connected with the Union to use 
all diligence to protect the people from the perils to 
which their faith is exposed, by sedulously inculcating 
the doctrine fur which Congregational Nonconformists 
have ever contended, that all men have access to their 
heavenly Father through Jesus Christ, without the in- 
tervention of a human priest or the observance of any 
ecclesiastical ceremony ; (2) That it is the duty of all 
whe desire the maintenance of a Scriptural faith, and 
of Christian simplicity in worship, and who value the 
spiritual and political liberties of England, to use their 
influence as citizens to bring about the disestablishment 
and disendowment of the Church, that they may be 
freed from complicity in the dissemination of errors 
which they abhor, and that the relations of Church and 
State in England may be settled on a basis sauctioned 
alike by Scripture and experience. 

Referring to the recent Church Congress at Croydon, 
Mr. Rogers said they hada right to know from 
the Evangelical members of the Church of England 
whether they considered the preservation of Eug- 
lish Protestantism or the maintenance of Anglican 
churchyards the more important; but Congress 
had evaded the difficulty. Even Canon Kyle, 
who professed to be Protestant of the Pro- 
testants, seemed to be more anxious about the 
interment of the Establishment in its own church- 
yard—(!aughter)—than about the invaded Protest- 
antism of the Church. (Hear, hear.) Not a syl- 
lable was heard at the Congress of protest against 
one of the greatest evils of which our country had 
to complain. As Englishmen, Nonconformists 
could not stand by and see dearly-won English 
liberties invaded by priestly aggression. (Ap- 
plause.) As Christians, they objected to the per- 
version of God’s truth, and to the degradation of 
Christian character. As Nonconformists, they 
could not escape responsibility. This national 
Church, so long as it professed to be national, was 
their own, and they had as citizens a right to inter- 
fere and check what they believed to be grievously 
wrong. If the Church of England wanted to be free, 
there was an easy way open to 1t—(‘‘ Hear, hear,” 
and a laugh) — but meantime the consciences and 
religion of Nonconformists rendered it imperative 
that chey should speak. The Priest in Absolu- 


tion, about which so much had been heard lately, 


was not a new thing, since he found that ten years 
ago it was strongly recommended in Church publi- 
cations as supplying a great want, but as ‘‘a book 
for clergymen ouly.” Why had the bishops 
not taken action with regard to it much 
sooner? No notice was taken of it until 


last summer, when Lord Redesdale brought the 


matter before the House of Lords. This was not, 
however, a matter concerning only one book, but 
one involving a serious and important principle. 
Why, the Prayer-book itself was permeated by the 
spirit of Rome, and yet the Evangelical brethren 
could stand by and show more anxiety to put down 
Nonconformists than to vindicate Protestantism. 
(Hear, hear.) The Nonconformists would more 
than ever denude themselves of everything that 


could in the Icast be supposed by anybody to have | was very easy, having been 


any appearance of priestcraft, and they would 
remain steadfast to the primitive simpiicity of the 
Gospel as it was in Jesus, (Applause.) It was 
not in England alone, but all through Europe, that 
they were passing through a + aban conflict against 
the powers of priestcraft. (Hear, hear.) The fight 
was between freedom and authority all the world 
over ; and because they believed that priest meant 
Pope, that priestcraft meant confession, and that 
confession meant tyranpy—because they were born 
free and meant to die free and to do their best to 
keep their children free—that they would stand 
shoulder to shoulder in this great conflict, and they 
would try to catch the spirit of those noble words 
which our Poet Laureate put into the mouth of 
Harold b 

This to Eogland; my legacy of war 

Against the Pope, from child to child, 

From Pope to Pope, from age to age, 

Till the sea wash her level with the shore, 

Or till the Pope be Christ's. 
(Loud cheers. ) 


The Rev. W. F. Ciarxson (Lincoln), in second - 
ing the resolution, said that they flattered them - 
selves that their English common-sense was a sufh- 
cient safeguard — the prevalence of Romanism 
in their midst. ut English common-sense could 
not touch the principle of deep devotion affected by 
that agitation. This was no time for congratula- 
tion on their national common-sense, Just as in a 
neighbouring country, the Government had sought 
to use Republican institutions in order to destroy 
the Republic, so in their own land men were 
using the vantage ground of the Protestant 
Reformed Church in order to destroy that Protes- 
tantism which they so heartily detested. And t his 
strong madness” was far too strong to be 
fettered in the silken thread of their English 
common-sense, and this ‘‘ agony,” far too sore to be 
charmed or relieved by any vaunting of their 
national characteristics, (Hear, hear.) They learnt 
from ecclesiastical history that that which was sought 
by the few made those who did not seek 
it singular, and in the end reprobate; and 
then they came to the imposition of the matter 
upon the Church universal! that which started 
with being tolerated ended by being imposed. So 
if they would only tolerate confession in the Church 
of England, it began very humbly and with many 
requests for permission, but it would end by 
imposing Romanism full-blown upon the members 
of that Church. But he must say he was afraid 
there were traces of the ancient superstition still 
lingering amongst them. What minister had not 
been sent for to visit the dying, not to give counsel 
and sympathy in the hours of deep distress and 
darkness, but that he might certify by the admini- 
stration of the sacrament—if he would do it—that 
everything was right with the spirit passing 
away ; that however ungodly he had been in life, 
and however impenitent in death, nevertheless, it 
wasall right on the othersideof the grave because the 
minister has been there. He said they were bound 
with their whole weight and influence to protest 
against this priestliness, which, whether mighty or 
not, was ascribed to them and their ministers— 
simple Nonconformist ministers though they re- 
joiced to be. The only remedy for keeping clear 
from any responsibility for this matter lay in the 
agitation for disestablishment of the Church of Eng- 
land until it came. (Applause.) 

The resolution was put and carried with 
acclamation. 

The Union then adjourned for dinner. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS. 


A sectional meeting was held in the afternoon at 


Wyeliffe Chapel, under the presidency of Mr. W. G. 
Soper, to hear a paper from the Rev. T. Robinson, 
B. A., on “ Desirable Reforms in our Colle 
System.” There was a very limited attendance. 
Mr. RoBINSON said they had spent a quarter of a 
million of money in college 2 and raised 
£83,000 per annum for education. They persisted 
in keeping up eight separate institutions, in each of 
which there were two or three professors. For the 
mere handful of students in the Independent 
Colleges that was, he thought, a waste of power 
and energy, and while the colleges were doing a 
valuable work in training, they failed tu produce 
men who could contribute to the theological works 
of the age, because there was such a multiplicity of 
subjects taught. Knowledge was beginning to per- 
meate every class, and he would suggest a practical 
scheme of refoim, namely, to bring together some 
of the colleges. He advocated the total severance 
of the literary course from the theological, leaving 
the former to the Universities, and that all the 
students should have University education. He 
suggested that there should be scholarships—say of 
£40 a-year. Three colleges might be grouped 
together, and, by a very simple arrangement in 
changing of students and teachers, a multiplicity of 
work might be avoided. The advantages of his 
scheme would be, first, a lesser number of the 
chairs, enabling the others to be better endowed ; 
next, that the teacher would be able to make bim- 
self master of any subject ; then the students would 
have the advantages of a scholastic education, and 
colleges would become centres of research and 
investigation. C: 

In the du o issionwhich followed, the Rev. J. A 
MACFADYEN suggested that a sub-committee should 
be rig en to consider the subject, and the Rev. 
A. H. Brrrs proposed a permauent committee or 
league to deal with college reform. Dr. Snhiox, of 
Springfield College, approved the idea of a league, 
and thought the solution propane by the paper 

ead 


Germany. The Rev. Dr. Rosertson, of Cam- 
bridge, pointed out the advantages offered to non- 
collegiate students in Cambridge, which answer to 
the system of unattached students in the sister 
University, and showed that there were great 
prizes open to them in the way of scholarships. 
The Rev. Dr. ALLON was not hopeful of immediate 
results. Everything that had been said about the 
defects of the colleges could be endorsed. They 
had sprung oP. owing to the religious piety of some 
who had little practical acquaintance with the re- 
quirements for a ministerial education. What 
could they do with the large class of the men who 
asked admission at their colleges? Some came 
with a fair education, and he hoped they would 
come in greater numbers; but a greater propor- 
tion who came were ignorant of the elements of 
the curriculum which they had to pursue. What 
were they to do with such men? Were they 
prepared to give them first an educational course, 
then a University course, and next a course in 
theology? In America there was an Educational 
Society, for which collections were made by the 
churches, and a certain sum was guaranteed to 
those studying for the ministry to go through the 
three courses, and he suggested that similar collec. 
tions should be made in the churches, so as to 
solve the money problem. He did not think that 
under the present system the existing arrangements 
could be improved. The Rev. Dr. FALDING, 
Rotherham College, said every one of the proposals 
submitted had been considered over and over again 
in the northern colleges, and found to be insur- 
mountable. He trusted the progress of enlighten- 
ment and liberality would remove some of the 
difficulties. At Rotherham they had decided to 
have a three years’ theological course for those 
qualified to enter on it, and for the time being the 
tutors undertook for other students a two years’ 
literary course. The Rev. J. A. MacrapyEn 
proposed— 

That this section recommends the committee of the 
Congregational Union to appoint a sub-committee, con- 
mores , of members of the churches known to be inte- 
rested in college work throughout the country, with the 
view of considering the entire question of college 


reform, and of deciding Be me the best steps to be taken 
in order to secure immediate action. 


The Rev. G. S. Barrett, of Norwich, seconded 
the resolution, which was adopted. A vote of 
thanks to the reader of the paper, and to the chair. 
man for presiding, concluded the proceedings. 


Simultaneously in the Gallowtree-gate Chapel, 
the question of “ The Use of County Union 
Machinery for the Organisation of Preaching Tours 
was discussed. Mr. A. Barnes occupied the chair, 
and there was a large attendance. The openin 
paper was read by the Rev. T. NICHOLSON, who sai 
that if the same aid had been given to their 
churches in the country districts as had been given 
to the Wesleyans, they would have been equally 
flourishing. Had the preaching tours been insti- 
tuted fifty years ago, they would have helped to 
have kept alive many churches which had long ago 
been shut up. It would be a glorious thing — 
Congregationalism when the most influential of their 
laymen were able to visit the country districts. The 
visitors not only became acquainted with needy 
churches, but needy churches had become acquainted 
with them. He would suggest that an evange - 
listic committee be appoin y each Union yearly, 
whose duty it shoul to appoint the missionaries. 
Everything depended on an efficient arrangement, 
In no case ought the expense of the visits to fall ou 
the church visited. It was the arrangement in his 
county that the ministers have the privilege of 
doing all the speaking, and the laymen all the 
paying—(laughter)—this by a judicious arrangement 
made the work pleasant to all Let them combine 
together in this movement and the results would be 
great. 


A good deal of discussion followed the reading 
of the paper. The Rev. D. Rs, of Swansea, 
said that Congregationalism in Wales had risen by 
means of itinerant preaching. For a million anda 


chapels. y always sent out the best preachers, 
In that thing Wales was a long time before them 
—100 years before them. (Laughter.) He had 
preached some of his sermons 200 times over— 
(laughter)—but not to the same people. — need 
not be afraid it would affect their health; if they 
preached twice a day for a month it would do them 
good. (Loud laughter.) Itinerant preaching was 
the only cne to raise Congregationalism in the 
county. The Rev. Mr. BarrizLtp (Southwark), 
thought that some of the ministers in the country 
ought to come up to the towns. The Rev. E. 8. 
Prout (Bridgewater), gave some experiences of 
visitations in connection with Somersetshire, They 
contrived to have an interchange of pulpits. The 
expenses were defrayed by a fund raised for the 
purpore. Tue Rev. G. SNASHALL asked if addresses 
on Congregational principles had been well received, 
Mr. Nicuolsox thought that they had been very 
useful, especially where they related to the internal 
working of the churches. The Rev. G. SNASHA:.L 
said be had heard Mr. Nicholson's addresses spoken 
of with enthusiasm. The Rev. W. HWaII 
(Farnwoutb) said his county was so unfortunately 
situated as not to have any Congregational churches 
in the ventre. They had been holding special ser- 
vices, aud they had been very successful. He 
hoped they would not only think of the churches, 
but of the places where there were no churches. 
The Rev. Mr. SnILTro (Newport) said the work was 
one in which all might Let them spend 


y carried out in 


quarter of 2. there they had 850 Congregational 
0 


engage. 
not only two or three days in each place, but let 
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them stay a week. The Rev. J. B. RoBEerTson sail 
that not only did they have preaching tours in 
Yorkshire, but ministers were appointed to hold 
evangelistic services during five nights of the week. 
The Rev. — Dopdk, North Molton, said he had 
never realised so much blessing as during Evange- 
lieal services in the country districts. The quicken- 
ing of his own mind more than repaid him for all 
trouble. The Rev. T. Wayman, Blackpool, said 
they had tried preaching tours, and he was obliged 
to say they had been failures. He had found that 
nothing could be done unless one minister settled in 
a place for a week, and he thought they would have 
to fall back upon the method of the Church of 
England with regard to their missions, or that of 
the Wesleyans. After further discussion a vote 
of thanks was then passed to Mr. Nicholson, and 
the meeting terminated. 


MEETING FOR WORKING MEN, 


This was held on Wednesday night, in the 
Temperance Hall, under the presidency of Mr. 
W. H. Willans, of London. It was largely at- 
tended, there being present many members of the 
Union, as well as those for whom the meeting was 
intended. 

The CHAIRMAN, in — the proceedings, 
referring to the Trades Union Congress, held in 
Leicester, alluded in a complimentary way to the good 
sonse displayed in the diecussions, and on the tone 
and character of the addresses; making especial 
reference to the resolution passed in quietness in 
answer to the communistic resolutions conveyed 
from Ghent. 


The Rev. Ropert Bruce, Huddersfield, said the 

uestion he had to ask was what had Christianity 
— for the working-class? He did not mean to 
ask how many children had been baptized, or how 
many churches built, but what good bad been done 
morally and spiritually? Christianity had done the 
greatest honour to the working class. Christ was 
brought up in a carpenter's shop; He was 
born rich in honour, but he became poor; He 
did that to show that there was no shame 
in labour. (Applause.) He believed Christianity 
would return to its primitive power when working 
men and their children took it up. There was 
nothing inconsistent with, and, therefore, he 
argued that there was nothing in education adverse 
to, Christianity. Christ, in His ministrations, used 
the most homely of symbols and allegories that had 
not the slightest approach to that which was vul - 
gar. Christ had conferred great dignity on labour. 
No system of Christianity could make all men rich ; 
some must work, and the best ornament that he 
had was what he could do either with his brains or 
his ten fingers. If it could be ascertained there 
would be found as much happiness among the 
working classes as among their masters; for the 
latter had many anxious hours, not only with regard 
to mills and workshops, but also respecting their 
workmen. There was among the working men a 
feeling of independence, but the thing that pre- 
vented working men from rising was the want of 
sel{-restraint to overcome their evil habits. Chris- 
tianity said that if the wicked man would turn from 
his wickedness and repent, he would find eternal life 
in Christ, but one of the great hindrances was the 
evil of intemperance. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. CaRVELL WILLIAMS delivered the second 
a idress, the subject of which was The part of the 
working-classes in the elevation of Society.” He 
described the various beneficent agencies existin 
in the country, and eulogised the heroes an 
heroines of philanthropy for their devotedness and 
self-sacrifice. He said that, whatever other faults 
were chargeable upon the English people at the pre- 
sent time, they had never displayed a deeper sense 
of responsibility in regard to the moral and physical 


evils which afflicted society. That had influenced 


legislation, which had now assumed an almost all- 
pervading character. There was, in fact, a danger 
of over-legislation and organisation, which were 
likely to lead men to look for relief in the 


Wong quarters, and to trust to the organised forces 


of society rather than to individual efforts. He 
strongly insisted on the necessity for self and home 
reformation, as distinguished from mere external 
help. He waived the question whether the working 
classes were expending on trade combinations 
energies which should be devoted to broader 
efforts, because it could not be fairly discussed at 
that meeting ; but certain facts were indisputable. 
Many of the evils the existence of which they had 
to deplore arose’ from preventible causes—from 
self-indulgence, improvidence, and neglect of the 
plainest duties. He pomnted to the superior condi- 
tion of many of the middle class ; which was simply 
the result of tueir avoidance of habits to 
which many of the working class were addicted. 
Mere thrift alone was not sufficient to make people 
happy; other qualities of the mind and heart being 
needful, Drunkenuess, dirt, foul language, and 
brutality, were not necessary evils, aud the 
working classes could raise themselves to the 
position of some of those whom they were apt to 
envy. He urged the need for homo reform, as sup- 
plementary to other refurms that had been effected, 
and urged parents to support those who were 
aiming at the thorough education of the people. 
He concluded by eaying that the virtues he had 
described were not likely largely to exist in the 
absence of religious principles and uvbservauces, and, 
alluding to the anti-religious prejudices of some 
working people, he appeated to them whether there 
were not to be found more comfort aud happiness 
in the houses where God was honoured, and children 
were brought up in the nurture and admonition of 


the Lord, than where religion was despised or 
neglected. | 

he Rev. Newman Hatt, LL.B, was the last 
speaker, and his topic, The Workshop versus the 
Church, and the Church versus the Workshop.” 
He stated the various reasons assigned by some of 
the working classes for not attending places of 
worship, and pointed out how unfounded in fact, or 
dishonest, or inconsistent they were. He closed by 
saying: 

When the world was suffering from Roman and 
Jewish tyranny a few poor fishermen stood up and defied 
authority. The truest freedom of the world had been 
the Church of Christ, and the godly Cromwell—(ap- 
plause)—had secured for us privileges and had won for 
us our glorious constitution, Who put down slavery 
but Wilberforce, Clarkson, and others? Who secured 
for us our political freedom but such men as Cobden 
and Jobn Bright? (Applause.) And then the 
great strength of the temperance movement was 
backed up in all Christian communities. Did they 
ever hear of Secularists or any infidel association 
sending their representatives to the Kaffirs or to other 
parts of the world to say that they were brothers! 
(No, no.) He did not ask them to belong to any com- 
| iaunity; he besought them not to criticise too closely 

the faults of any of them, and he asked them to think 
of Him, of Jesus, who went about doing good, speaking 
tenderly to the vilest, being the friend of man, the de- 
nouncer of shams and tyrannies of every kind. 
(Applause) They sang sometimes of“ the good times 
coming” when wars should cease; but what schisms 
had been made in attempting to reach that Divine 
socialism of which Christ was the lea ler; when love 
should be tho law; when subjects should delight to 
obéy their leaders; wt on swords should be beaten into 
ploughshares—then think of that government which 
was zhus promised, and though the workshop might be 
versus the Church, never let it be versus Christ. 

The several addresses—which were very pointed, 
practical, and vivacious—were listened to with un- 
flagging interest until nearly half-past ten o’clock. 


THIRD SESS{ON OF THE UNION.—VOTES OF THANKS, 


The session of the Union was resumed on Taurs- 
day morning. After devotional exercises, 

The Rev. Dr. ALLON said he had to move a 
special vote of thanks to their worthy chairman, 

r. Richard—(applause)—and he did so with 
strong feelings of gratitude for the services which 
their dear friend had rendered them. Religion 
was estimated very highly in Wales, and, perhaps, 
had never produced a man equal to the chairman. 
(Applause.) He did not know that they had ever 
had connected with them in the House of Commons 
one who had more simply, more faithfully, and 
more nobly vindicated the principles which they 
held themselves—(Hear, hear)—and he thought the 
high estimation in which Mr, Richard was held on 
all sides of the House, the great respect with which 
he was listened to, and the impression he manifestly 
made from time to time, was clear evidence of what 
might be done by men of integrity, and with ample 
power to advocate sentiments not at all palatable 
to the House of Commons. (Hear, hear.) They 
hoped he would continue to fill his present position 
in that assembly for many years to come. This was 
the first instance in which a man who was not 
officially a minister had occupied the chair of that 
Union, and the success of the experiment had 
been so great that, if they could find another man 
like Mr, Henry Richard—(a laugh)—they should 
put him in the chair. (‘‘Hear, hear,” and 
applause.) He did not profess to endorse 
every opinion in the address they had heard 
from the chair, but he thanked Mr. Richard 
for his just denunciation of the horrors of war ; for 
whatever might be their opinions on inatters under- 
lying them, it must be remembered that war was 
the greatest of crimes on the one hand, and the 
greatest of all misfortunes on the other. (Hear, 
hear.) He proposed, That the assembly hereby 
cordially thanks Henry Richard, E- q., for the effi- 
cient manner in which he has conducted the busi- 
ness of the Union during his year of office, and for 
his useful and powerful address which he has de- 
livered from the chair. The assembly desires also 
to recognise tne great services Mr. Richard has 
rendered to the cause of religious equality as a 
member of Parliament, and prays that his life and 
health would be long maintained, that he might 
render yet further services to the ecclesiastical con- 
troversies of the day.” sg Yoh 

Mr. W. Bye, Bradford, late chairman of the 
Congregational Union of Yorkshire, seconded the 
— ag He most fully sympathised with the 
words that had been spoken by Dr. Allon, for they 
conveyed not only the thanks of the ministers but 
of the laity also. Mr. Richard had honourably 
maintained the dignity of his office, and the 
lessons he had endeavoured to teach from that chair 
were of great value, which he hoped they would take 
away with them, and remember them in their daily 
life and their associations with their fellow men. 
(Cheers, ) : 

The resolution was then put and adopted amid 

t cheering. 

85117 — Al in acknowledging the vote, said 
the selection of a topic for his address at that 
autumnal meeting was not in any way suggested by 
anything that took place at the May meeting, or by 


anything that had taken place since. (Hear, hear) 


From the momeat when his name was first asso- 
ciated with the chairmanship of the Union the sub- 
ject occurred to him; aud it was one of the 
strongest reasons which induced him, in spite of 
much hesitancy on other grounds, to comply with 
their wishes to occupy that honourable post, that 


— 


whom he honoured and loved, and who, he 
believed, exercised large social and political 
influence, certain questions which had for thirty- 
five years been very near to his heart. He ex- 
pressed an earnest wish that every minister of the 
Congregational body in Engiand and Wales would 
preach at least one sermon every year on the evils 
of war. (“ Hear, hear,” and applause.) In con. 
clusion, Mr. Richard thanked the members of the 
Union from the bottom of his heart for the kindness 
with which they had borne with him in hie attempt 
to serve them, and he wished the Congregational 
Union God speed. (Loud and _ prolonged 
applause. ) 

On the motion of the Rev. Dr. RALErcH, London, 
seconded by Mr. S. BoorHROVD, Southport, a vote 
of thanks was passed to the Rev. Dr. Maclaren for 
having preached the annual sermon, and also to the 
other preachers and readers of papers for their 
services. 

The Rev. A. MAcKENNAL, B.A., of Bowdon, 
moved, and Mr. GriMWADE, Ipswich, seconded, a 
vote of thanks to the friends in Leicester for their 
kindness and hospitality ; which vote was 
Mr. LANKESTER responding on behalf of the hosts 
and hostesses of Leicester and neighbourhood. 

Ou the motion of Mr. H. Wricut, London, 
seconded by the Rev. A. HANNAx, thanks were 
cordially voted to Mr. John Milne, chairman, the 
Rev. J. Morley Wright, secretary, and the mem- 
bers of the local committee, for their efficient and 
complete arragements. 

The Rev. J. A. MAcrFADYEN, Manchester, moved 
a resolution expressive of thankfulness to the Rev. 
A. Hannay, secretary of the Union, for his services, 
especially in connection with the reorganisation of 
the Home Missionary Society, recommending the 
scheme in its new form to the churches, and trust- 
ing that the frank confidence with which the 
scheme had been discussed, and the enthusiasm 
with which it had been adopted, would inspire those 
who would hereafter be concerned in realising the 
ends contemplated by the society. : 

The Rev. W. BrapEN seconded the motion, 
which was passed by acclamation, and briefly 
acknowledged by Mr. Hannay. 


UNCHRISTIAN AND ANTI-CHRISTIAN TEACHING, 


The Rev. Principal FalnnAIRN, of Airedale Col- 
lege, subsequently read a paper introducing a dis- 
cussion on How best to meet the Unchristian 
and Anti-Christian Teaching of the day.” In the 
course of his address, he said—The title of this 
paper distinguishes un-Christian from anti-Chris- 
tian teaching. The distinction, though important 
in some cases, has here little significance. Any 
teaching that in these days ignores Christianity 
denies it. Its claim to be essential to the whole 
spirit and life of man is too absolute to be in any 
region of thought or action abdicated or even 
waived. And where claims like this are in dis- 

ute it is worse to be ignored than to be denied ; it 
is better to die of honourable wounds that of dis- 
dainful neglect. Happily our faith need fear no such 
fate. Our thinkers and literary men opposed to 
Christianity are refreshingly honest and outspoken 
in their opposition. It were, perhaps, ungencrous 
even to insinuate that they plume themselves on 
their plainness of speech, or feel by it any more 
consciously virtuous, It has saved us from one fear 
—the fear of latent antagonism—the hatred that is 
only nursed in silence and strengthened by repres- 
sion into a fiercer and more vindictive might. We 
have to fear an enemy neither in the dark nor in 
ambush—we are face to face with our foemen—see 
and are seen, and have need to bear us in the fight 
like men on whose skill and courage the fate of 
centuries depends, whose ears can hear the voices 
of unborn generations speaking words of strength 
and cheer. Before we can understand how the 
anti-Christian teaching of the day can be met, we 
must understand what it is. (Hear, hear.) What, 
then, is the teaching to which the paper refers? 
It may be as well to say, though it ought to be 
unnecessory to say it, that it is not scientific teach- 
ing properly so-called. With science we have no 
quarrel. (Hear, hear.) Between it and the reli- 
gion of Christ there can be no real antagonism. 
Their spheres differ; where they touch, they 
touch only to blend. Science is the real, but theism 
the ideal interpretation of the universe ; the one 
represents nature as it appears to the senses, the 
other represents nature as it is known to the spirit. 
A right interpretation of nature can never be a 
wrong interpretation of God. (Applause.) Theo- 
logy sees in the universe a manifestation of Divine 
activity—the more thorough and correct our know- 
ledge of the manifestation, the more perfect our 
knowledge of the manifested. Real science is the 
sister of true theology, and they ought to live in 
sisterly affection, without unsisterly jealousy. 
But while science and scientific teaching ought to 
be regarded without suspicion or dislike, our atti- 
tude towards certain scientific or metaphysico- 
physical speculations ought to be very different. 
Some of our distinguished physicists, who delight 
in saying the hardest possible things against meta- 
physics, are eminent though unconsc:ous metaphy- 
siclans — (Hear, hear) — and their attitude to 
theology is determined not by their science 
bat by their philosophy. Evolution, as a scien- 
tific theory, has nothing in it inimical to 
religion; but evolution developed into a mecha- 
nical theory of creation, or the making of nature 
by nature, is simply evolution translated into a 
metaphysical doctrine or hypothesis, and forced, 


an opportunity would be afforded him, such as perhaps sweetly unconscious of its change, to 


would never again be presented to him in the attempt problems im 


possible to science, though 


course of his life, to bring before a body of persons | possivie to philosophy. The atomic theory, as a 
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doctrine touching the nature and constitution of 
matter is a question for the chemist and physicist ; 
but before it can be used to explain the genesis of 
nature, it must suffer a series of violert changes 
which affect its character as a theory as well as the 
qualities and possibilities of the atoms it assumes to 
have in regard. Hence, it is necessary to distir- 
guish the teaching of science from the teaching of 
certain eminent scientists. The former never has 
been, nor can be, either unchristian or anti-Chris- 
tian; the latter is, as it often has been, both; 
always, too, in the degree that it has been meta- 
physical and non-scientific. This preliminary dis. 
cussion will help us the better to understand the 
specific teaching meant. It may be roughly 
described as of two kinds—(1) teaching that nega- 
tives the intellectual and moral basis and contents 
of Christianity; and (2) teaching that discredits 
the character of its sacred literature and the reality 
of its sacred history. The first kind is philo- 
sophical, the second historical and critical. But 
though the two are distinguished, they are insepa- 
rable. A negative criticism always reposes on a 
eee that denies the doctrinal cases of the 
istory and literature it questions; and a philo- 
sophy that contradicts the supernatural in Chris- 
tianity must always be incomplete without a 
criticism that resolves its extraordinary into 
ordinary literature and history. The teaching 
which has been so summarily described has 
certain contemporary great distinctive features, 
essentially distinguishing it from the anti- 
Christian teaching of the past. 1. It rests on 
a conception of the universe, not simply specifically, 
but generically different from Christian — in- 
deed, its radical and necessary antithesis. In the 
first half of Jast century Christianity and Deism 
were in their fundamental conceptions alike ; there 
was superficial difference, but essential agreement. 
Their notions of God, nature, and man were alike ; 
though they did not think alike as to their inter- 
relations and what these involved. Positive and 
negative thought do not\ now agree in their pre- 
mises, and differ only in their conclusions; they 
differ even more radically in their principles than 
in their deductions or results. Christianity be- 
lieves that there is a personal God, and that man 
is an immortal and responsible being; but the 
teaching opposed to it affirms either that there is 
no God, or that He cannot be known) and that man 
is a congeries of sensations, held ‘structurally toge- 
ther, due to the interplay throughout vast ages of 
growingly complex organisms and their euviron- 
ments. The issue is most radical ; our anti-Chris- 
tian teaching in all its forms is based on principles 
fatal even to Theism, deprives us of ‘theology by 
depriving us, if not of God, of any real science of 
Him. 2. The anti-Christian teaching of\to-day is, 
as regards Christians, negative, yet, in its essential 
character, positive, and in its general aims\and en- 
deavours, constructive. Its denial of the cardinal 
Christian facts and doctrines is not eventful or way- 
ward, accidental, due to eccentricity or depravity, or 
deficiency ofjmind, but the logical result of its funda- 
mental principles, is an act of severe loyalty to consis- 
tency and system. For our anti-Christian teaching 
does not begin, only ends, with denial ; it begins with 
affirmation, and remains throughout affirmative. It 
ass mes to name and describe the primary cause, 
even while declaring it unknown or inaccessible to 
the human faculties, to trace the becoming or 
evolution of the material universe, of life in all its 
varieties, of men and society. Physicism must be 
anti-Christian ; it could not spare Christianity and 
live. It cannot regard it as a system explanatory 
of the being and course of things; can only regard 
it as a rare historical phenomenon, to be explained 
in the terms and according to the laws used and 
approved by the physico-metaphysical philosophy. 
3. Much, and that the best, of our anti-Christian 
teaching is not, or rather does not mean to be, anti- 
religious. It professes to be religious and reverent. 
The thinkers with whom Christians have now to 
reckon are not coarse infidels who denounce religion 
as priestcraft and worship as the unveracious flattery 
of the strong by the weak. They are men who 
recognise the value and importance of the religious 
element in man, who proclaim the necessity of 
religion and worship as his highest moral and intel- 
ligent development. 4. Our anti-Christian teaching 
is teaching eminently ethical in spirit and in aims, 
It comes from men who are anxious to 1 fi mau to a 
higher level, to purify and improve society, to dis- 
pel ignorance and create knowledge Indeed, it 
might almost be said that the best of the teaching 
here meant is full of the enthusiasm of humanity ; 
seeks, if not t» organise, to enlighten b neficence, 
to make ou individual, commercial, social, and 
political life wiser, nobler, firmer. It is eminently 
teachiog that has a standard and theory of duty, 
can express clearly and enforce strong'y what it 
holds to be the right; and, it ought to be said, has 
done so often with success. Now, this brief sketch 
of the teaching we have to meet, its distinctive 
character aud qualities, was a necessary preliminary 
to the questioif, how is it tobe met? We can never 
conquer what we do not know, (Hear, hear.) 
had are confrouted, not by ignorance, but by know. 
edge. 
higher and more rational theory of the universe 
than ours. They have thought it out in its prin- 
ciples and in its details. They are strong in their 
conviction of its truth, in their belief in its con- 
sistency with fact,-in its tuffiviency to explain the 
a ep And we wus* reckon with the men as 
well as with their belief; and the more honestly we 
do so, the more shall we be braced for our great 
aud needful work, (Applause.) As to how this 
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teaching is to be met, we may remark, as the first 


and most obvious thing, that it must be met by 
teaching. It cannot be met by fervid appeals to 
the heart, or conscience, or imagination, but only 
by reasons addressed to the reason; must be 
answered not by authority, but by argument. We 
have to reckon with an antagonist that is neither 
simply sentimental nor moral, nor zsthetic, but in 
the highest degree rational ; and, if we cannot meet 
him on his own ground, we cannot meet him at all. 
If he is to be so met, it must be by teaching 
based on a system as comprehensive as his own, ex- 
pressive of principles higher, more evident and 
reasonable than their antitheses. He must be 
answered, not by an exposition of the way of salva- 
tion, or an exhortation to repentance, or an admo- 
nition which broadly hints that the doom of the 
unbelieving or ungodly shall be bis, but by, to use 
Cudworth’s fine phrase, an intellectual system of 
the universe,“ a system that shall show, not only 
that the Christian idea can be expanded into an 
intellectual theory of things, but that it is the 
theory which can find the best reason for the exis- 
tence alike of itself and the universe, can give to 
a la deeper, a diviner meaning, a wiser, more hope- 
ful and reasonable account alike of their origin and 
destiny. But, again, the teaching that is to answer 
must be adapted to the teaching that is to be 
answered ; must have similar characteristics—work, 
as it were, along parallel lines. (Hear, hear.) We 
must deepen and broaden our fundamental religious 
conceptions ; ‘seize them with a firmer hand, study 
them with a clearer and steadier eye. We must 
go to the root of the matter, build from the solid 
rock, sheer upwards. The progressive religious 
thought of to-day is too unstable to prevail 
—knows better what it does not believe than 


aspiration, too little a system of consistent, cohe- 
rent comprehension. A man ought to know before 
he denies ; but he must know before he can answer 
denial. With our own beliefs fluid, or reduced to 
a fine inconsistency, we can never meet men of 
detinite and consistent convictions. But the beliefs 
must be our own, mastered in themselves, in their 
roots, held not as the dicta of authority, but as the 
first principles of reason necessary to the being of 
mind and the reality of knowledge. (Applause.) 
2. We must be constructive in our thought—prove 
that the Christian is the most rational theory of the 
universe, of nature and mind, of man and history. 
Apologies defensive of details may allow paralysis 
to steal over the heart; vitality at the heart will 
give to the extemities a vigour that requires no 
apology. (“ Hear, hear,” and applause.) Our pre- 
sent attitude is too apologetic—ought to be more 
aggressive. And it can be so only as we make our 
Christian conception of God and nature stand fore- 
most in its completeness. Theism is a more 
rational theory of the universe than Atheism, 
Why should we fear to make its higher reasonable- 
ness manifest ? r The great construc- 
tive systems have been victorious systems. 3. 
Develop the reverential and exalting elements in 
Christianity. 4. Make the ethical element hold 
its proper place in relation to life individual, 
social, political, But now we come to another 
point. There can be no teaching without 
teachers. (A laugh.) If we are to have the 
tirst we must possess the second. These are our 
supreme necessity. Organisations, simply as such, 
have signified little. Their worth depends alto- 
gether on the character and quality of the orga- 
nised, Incompetence does not become competence, 
or inability ability simply by combination; adap- 
tation of means to ends is the cardinal need. There 
are men excellent at a prayer, or revival, or church 
meeting, who would be simply mischievous as 
apologists. Nor is it a great matter simply to have 
au extensive diffusion of religious literature. Its 
worth entirely depends on two things. (1) The 
quality of the literature diffused, and (2) the kind 
of men who diffuse it. Tracts that may be most 
useful to the penitent or ignorant may be only in- 
jarious to the thoughtful and honest sceptic. And 
there are men who can serve God much better 
by science than by speech. (Hear, hear.) The 
teachers we need are men of large and living sym- 
pathy, sympathy with knowledge, with science, 
and phil sophy, with doubt, with the inquiries that 
often lead to doubt, and, above all, sympathy with 
the noble minds that are often bewildered by 
cross lights that at one lighten and darken 
their path in the eager quest after the highest 
good. And they need, too, to know to be at 
home alike in Christian and anti-Christian 
thought, to understand the system they oppose 
as thoroughly as the system they reform. Unless 
we have Christian teachers as eminent as 
the teachers they oppose, it is impossible that 
their opposition can ever be anything else than 
feeble and bootless, where it is not absolutely 


absurd. But where are such teachers to be found! 
The churches must make them—spare no labour or 


expense, or responsibility that may be necessary to 
The men opposed to us think theirs is a 


this end. (“ Hear, hear,” and applau-e ) A church 


can never have great teachers if it wants the 


courage, patience, wisdom, and self-devial to furnish 
the means and opportunities for their making. 
Make the men, and the men will make themselves 
heard, (Hear, heir.) There ought here to be a 
work done both general and special. The mos: 
‘fficiens answer to anti-Christian teaching is wiser, 
truer, hizler, Christian teaching in all our nm 


inallour churches, everywhere. Educate thore ’ 


what it does—-(Hear, hear)—is stronger in 
negation than in affirmation. The Broad 
Church is a church without breadth—(laughter) 
is too much a thing of sentiment and 


and in the most comprehensive sense, if the ministry 
is to master, lead, and command the intellect of 
the country. You must make ministers thinkers 
and theologians, if yon are to make the pulpit a 
proper and powerful counteractive or antidote to 
doubt. The higher the intellectual and moral 
power of the pulpit, the lower the influence, the 
narrower the circumferenve of unbelief. (Hear, 
hear.) And, as to more especial work, encourage 
learning, foster the selecter spirits—do not force 
them into premature speech and excessive toil, but 
provide them with opportunities to exercise and 
foster their peculiar strength. Then an army of 
the choicest and best-equipped spirits will stand 
round the truth, a noble bulwark and sure defence, 
(Applause. ) . 


The Rev. Professor GRIFFITHS, in proposing a 
vote of thanks to the reader of the paper, expressed 
his unfeigned delight at seeing Mr. Fairbairn 
among them, and a hope that he might be suc- 
cessful in the new sphere he had entered on, that 
of president of a 3 college. Never was 
the demand for such workers more urgent. Alike 
at home and abroad innumerable fields were open 
to their enterprise. It was their solemn duty as 
Christian advocates to take stock of the influences 
at work around them so as to be able to adapt 
their movements to the varying exigencies of the 
conflict. It was said that great revolutions always 
advanced in velvet slippers, and such a revolution 
he believed was just now creeping stealthily but 
rapidly over or through the whole of Christendom. 
It had penetrated every type of culture, every 
school of thought, and every class of society from 
the highest to the lowest. Nowhere was this more 
manifest than in the new spirit which seemed to 
have taken possession of some of the literary chiefs 
in their treatment of religious subjects. It was 
because readers were so prompt to welcome scep- 
tical writings that they were poured forth in such 
abundance with the flourish of so many trum 3 


It was certain that they as a body had not entirely 


No Protestant Church in 
Europe occupied to-day the exact position which 
its did fifty years ago. The anchor might be as 
firmly fixed as ever, but the ship had sensibly 
shifted her position, in obedience to the tide, 
What were the anti-Christian teachings they had 
to rezist? Every teaching which was false in 
spirit. \ Every dogma unfaithful to either fact or 
theory. One special line of anti-Christian teaching 
waa to try to stifle all independent inquiry, or to 
prevent the open avowal of the results of such in- 
quiries wherever they seemed to clash with domi- 
nant prepossessions. Surely it was time to have 
done with fears that truth could ever be untrue to 
itself? Another type of anti-Christian teaching was 
that of dwelling so disproportionately on contro- 
verted points as to generate a suspicion that 7. 
thing related thereto must be doubtful. To 
always searching about for objections to religious 
truth was anything \but a sign of health. There 
might be occasions when it was quite necessary to 
pull down, but the normal business of life was to 
build up. He might mention one more anti-Chris- 
tian device, which was but too popular—namely, 
that of importing into religious discussions canons 
of evidence foreign to or altogether incongruous 
with their nature. If once they suffered their 
opponents to inveigle them into an admission that 
miracles were abnormal, their footing become very 
insecure, Assuming their evidential value to have 
been ever so great to those who witnessed them, 
to us they were flying buttresses to faith rather 
than its foundation. Personally he did not so much 
accept the New Testament on the ground of 
miracles as he accepted the miracles on the ground 
of the New Testament. Only establish its autho- 
rity, and they need not tronble themselves about 
the mysteries of Kinetic or potential forces, \ They 
should not waste their ammunition either by 
hurling themselves against impregnable forts or 
trying to hold positions known to be indefensible. 
Remarkable changes of front lately made by their 
opponents suggested another important caution. 
uch which served admirably to answer the 
Tyndal of the seventeenth century would be — 
* 


escaped the infection. 


tinent to urge against his successor, who had la 
been lecturing in Birmingham. In conclusion, Mr. 
Griffiths said, though not disposed to prophesying 
evil, he dare not conceal his conviction that a 
trying time was at hand. Let them not, however, 
be cast down. Let them make a fresh league and 
covenant that morning by solemnly renewing their 
pledges of unconditional consecration to the advo- 
cacy of truth, so far as they could discover it. 

The Rev. T. GREEN, in 3 the motion, 
said that science was in the present day made ve 
prominent, and its aggressive character was mani- 
fest; but there were forms of Christian and anti- 
Christian teaching which were as far remote from 
any appearance of ecience as it was posible to be; 
but be that as it may, they had to lcok to them 
selves, and he rejoiced in knowing that they pos- 
sessed that knowledge which “ maketh wise to 
salvation.” It was a knowledge that was not 
brought to them by other forms of information. It 
was not knowledge Christianity had to fear, but 
ignorance. When the Church of Christ had 
suffered, it was through its enormous ignorance. 
Ie was vnier Christianity that all progress had 
been made in all secular things. He thoug! t 
should make themselves more generally acquain 
with the elements of science; for if a little know. 
ledge was a dangerous thing, more knowledge, as 
far as his own experience went, was a less 


dangerous thing. Scientific teachers were ¢ 
sive as to their special themes, and why should 
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while they could not all master even the elements 


believed that the Christian Church had to a very 
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they not return the compliment, he said, and be a 
little aggressive on their particular theme? It 
seemed to him to be easier for them to know some- 
thing of science, than for a good many of their 
scientific friends to know nothing of theology. 
(Applause.) After referring to Professor Tyndall’s 
late address, Mr. Green said he feared sacerdo- 
talism a great deal more than he feared science, 
They must all be on their guard, he thought, for 


of scientific problems, they could master the funda- 
mental principles of Christianity. (Hear, hear.) 
They could read about the great Professor of all— 
the Lord Jesus Christ. (Hear, hear.) 

After a few words from Dr. Simon, of Birming- 
ham, who said that the function of the Christian 
Church was to advance light and life, and he 


Jarge extent done that, and from the Rev. T. T. 
WATERMAN, the Rev. W. Lewis proposed that the 
very admirable paper of Professor Fairbairn should 
be specially printed in a pamphlet, which sugges- 
tion was received with applause and carried, and 
the assembly adjourned for dinner. 


THE REV. J. B. BROWN’S LECIURE. 

On Thursday evening there was a crowded meet- 
ing in the Temperance Hall to hear a lecture from 
the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, M. A., on John 
Wycliffe” ; Alderman Baines in the chair. 
Towards the close of his lecture, which we have 
not space to report, Mr. Brown said that in 
England Wycliffe lit a light which would never be 
extinguished. He literally died at work, and was 
struck with paralysis in his church on December 
29, 1384, dying two days afterwards. While the 
Bible existed, priests could not have the 
ascendancy, and the religion which Englishmen 
enjoyed was mainly due to John Wycliffe. After 
his death there came a period of reaction; men 
were like conies—timid, and like Tories, who only 
became Liberals by grace. (Loud laughter and 
applause.) It was like the panic which had 
recently been struck into frightened folks by the 
splendid energy of Mr. Gladstone. (Prolonged 
applause.) Referring to the period of reaction, Mr. 
Brown spoke of the ascendancy then obtained 
again by the Papacy, and alluded to the fact that 
the fools of that age dug up and burned Wycliffe’s 
bones, scattering the ashes into the sea, as if that 
could stop the good work, the seeds of which had 
already been widely scattered. (Applause. ) 
There was evidently a tremendous struggle ap- 
proaching, and forces were gathering to resist the 
eager vehemence of the priesthood. He had heard 
the greatest statesmen say that it would terminate 
with blood—(Hear, hear)—for the enemy knew no 
. ; there was no folly of which they were not 
capable, no lie of which they were not capable in 
the name of truth, and there was no devil’s work of 
which they would not prove themselves to be 
capable in the name of God; but let England put 
their trust in God and in the Bible. (Loud 
applause. ) 

On the motion of Mr. Richard, seconded by the 
Rev. Dr. Allon, a vote of thanks was accorded to 
the lecturer, and a similar vote to the chairman 
for presiding terminated the proceedings. 


FRIDAY’S MEETINGS. 

On Friday the secretaries of the county associa- 
tions were entertained at breakfast at the Tempe- 
rance Hall. There was a large attendance. After 
the repast an interesting discussion took place 
with reference to the new Congregational Church 
Aid Society, and various resolutions were adopted 
with the object of securing greater co-operation and 
increased efliciency in the work of maintaining 
weaker churches, planting new branches, and pro- 
viding for districts still spiritually destitute. 

A considerable number of ministers and laymen, 
some 130, also joined in an excursion by road to the 
scene of Wycliffe’s ministerial career—Lutterworth. 
The weather during the earlier part of the day was 
most favourable. Upon reaching that town the 
party visited the Congregational Chapel, after 
which they proceeded to the parish church in which 
the great Reformer had officiated. Upon their 
arrival they were received by the rector, the Rev. 
W. F. Wilkinsop, who conducted them through 
the ancient church, described its historical associa- 
tions, and pointed out the principal features of 
interest in the fabric. The party were afterwards 
entertained at dinner hy the minister of the Con- 
gregational Chapel, and greatly enjoyed their 
excursion. 

In the evening a meeting for young men was 
held in the Temperance Hall, under the presi- 
dency of Alderman Winterton, Mayor of Leices- 
ter, who is a Conservative and a Churchman, 
and who made an excellent speech full of good ad- 
vice. The Rev. Samvet Pearson, M. A., of Liver- 
pool, then addressed the meeting upon Decision 
of Character.” He showed that there was an inti- 
mate connection between what a man believed and 
what he did, and he strongly condemned those who 
never made up their mind about anything unless 
they could see that it would be a success, and who 
only floated and drifted with the stream. Again, 
though the character of the people of to-day might 
not be so gross as that of their predecessors in by- 
gone centuries, he sometimes questioned whether 
they had essentially improved in character, as com- 
pared with those who had gone before. If they 
wanted to ferret out the source of nine-tenths of 
the scepticism and indifference of the day, they 

would find it, not in mental reasons, but in the moral 
torces by which they were surrounded. Men were 
lovers of pleasure, business, science, and politics 


was a disease like the measles. Young men might 
have intellectual measles, but must not allow them 
to become chronic, but adopt intellectual remedies. 
The Rev. H. J. Martyn, Preston, then spoke on 
The demand made in faith by Christ and Cbris- 
tianity,” after which the Rev. J. Hunter, York, 
dealt with The age in which we live and its claim 
upon young men.” He said that the present age 
had inherited all the vast treasures of the past, and 
was characterised by immense activity and 1 
New institutions, methods, forms of thought and of 
worship, had to be put in the place of the old, which 
were ceasing to be, and to them was committed the 
work of reconstruction. The future of the country, 
its Church, and its faith depended upon the young 
men, and it was, therefore, of the first importance 
that they should be intelligent, possessed of the 
spirit of reverence, true in spirit and character, men 
of faith and earnestuess. A vote of thanks to the 
Mayor concluded the proceedings. 

“ For the above condensed account we are, to a 
large extent, indebted to the Leicester Chronicle and 
Mercury, which published a supplement of eight 
poses mainly devoted to the proceedings of the 
nion. 


THE SERVICE OF SONG. : 


At the session of the Congregational Union at 
Leicester on Tuesday last Mr. J. Spencer Curwen 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Present Daty of the Churches 
in regard to the Service of Song.” He took for 
granted the admitted importance of music in its 
bearing upon worship, and thought that though 
some congregations were becomiag too genteel to 
sing, in others the singing was exceedingly hearty. 
The form which psalmody should take depended 
primarily upon the view held by each denomination 
as to the nature of public worship and its most 
edifying form. The religious aspect must be studied 
before musical details can be settled. Nonconfor- 
mists generally were great hymn-singers, and had 
a character for congregational singing which they 
ought to maintain. The separate singing of the 
choir or of individuals in public worship could not 
be called wrong, but it was not the best for the 
purpose, and was very liable toabuse. The staple 
of our music in worship should be congregational, 
for this kind of singing had a charm quite distinct 
from that of artistic music, and had tenfold power 
over the emotions. The present attainments 
of congregations were, however, far from the ideal. 
In an ordinary congregation many persons are 
silent, some sing all on one note, others every 
note but the right, while others can only be said to 
make a joyful noise. The remedy for this deplor- 
able state of things was not to be found in buying 
an expensive organ, adopting a new tune-book, 
engaging a new leading singer—though these might 
be useful aids—but in teaching the people to sing. 
Congregational classes should be established, not 
for — wearily through the hymns for each 
Sunday, and learning them by ear, but for learn- 
ing to read simple music at sight. Every 
member of a congregation who learns to 
read music at sight is a gain for life to the 
psalmody, and will be able to sing all that is likely 
to be put before him, whereas ear-singing is only 
of use for the actual tunes learned. Psalmody, if 
it is to be really congregational, should be under 
the control of men who make a firm stand for sim- 
plicity, so that all the music in which the congrega- 
tion are to join may be strictly within its powers. 
Organists and choir members should be in full 
sympathy with the form of worship adopted by 
their church. Simple congregational singing was 
not so easy to obtain as someimagined. It required 
the training of the congregation, which was more 
trouble than training the choir, anda great deal 
more trouble than leaving the organist to make 
the service go” by loudly playing his instrument. 
But those who are convinced that congregational 
singing is the most powerful way in which music 
can be used in worship, can hardly. escape from the 
conclusion that the training of the congregation is 
the one thing needed at the present time. 

An interesting discussion followed the reading of 
Mr. Curwen’s paper, in which Mr. A. Barnes, of 
Farnworth, Mr. Major, of Bath, the Rev. Dr. Allon, 
the Rev. J. Wood, of Leicester, Mr. Boothroyd, of 
Southport, the Rev. S. Hebditch, and the Rev. 
J. B. French, of Hampstead, took part. The 
speakers generally concurred in the value of Mr. 
Curwen’s views aud suggestions, and especially in 
the opinion that, while congregational singing 
should be cultivated to the utmost, an efficient 
choir and organ greatly aided it, but that distino- 
tive singing in the choir ought to be deprecated, 
and instrumental music should be entirely subor- 
dinated to the main purpose. Music, as Mr. Heb- 
ditch said, might be opposed to worship or a 
substitute for it; and what they had to do was to 
make it the voice of worship. Short of this, it was 
of little avail. Dr. Allon also dwelt upun the great 
importance of the personal and practical interest 
of the minister in the singing of the church, and of 
his not allowing the choice of hymus or tunes or 
any thing pertaining to worship to go into the 
bands of the choir-master or organist. At the close 
of the discussion, on the motion of the Rev. S. T. 
Williams, seconded by the Rev. Baron Hart, of 
Paris, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Curwen 
for his excellent paper. 


THE PUBLIC MEETING ON ‘‘ FREE CHURCH 
PRINCIPLES.” 

In our last number we had a brief mention of 

the public meeting held in the Temperance Hall, 


ie “is 


— 


E. Goddard, Esq., J.P. of Ipswich. The speakers 
on the occasion were the Rev. J. H. Hutchison, of 
Ashton-under-Lyne, who spoke on the spirituality 
of the churches; the Rev. W. Hope Davidson, 
whose topic was the Congregationalism of the pre- 
sent day; and the Rev. Edward White, of London, 
whose subject was The Flexibility of Indepen - 
dency.” e have space only for a few extracts 
from the last-named address. Mr. WHITE said that 
there were religious communities which had too 
little flexibility, and others that had too much, 
Rome was an specimen of the first :— 

There is the standing example of the Popedom, with 
the poker of infallibility down its throat—(laughter) — 
that throat red hot with centuries of cursing all 
attempts at independent thinking—the unchangeable, 
the uureformable, the stiffoecked Popedom. which will 
put off neither the old man,” nor the old woman— 
(laughter) - but sticks to its old wives fables” in the 
full — of the nineteenth century. 


There was no lack of flexibility in the Anglican 
Church :— 

If a young man in early life is visited with a desire to 
help to save the souls of his fellow creatures, he can go 


into the open market and buy a living, and come out in 


one of three very different characters. He can come out 
in the full glow of the sacerdotal system, and hope some 
day to be the confessor uf the younger women which 
are sisters—(laughter)—and the older women also, 
and grow into an old woman himself in the process, 
(Laughter.) Or he can start in the line of the old- 
fashioned Evangelicalism, or he can select the more 
new-fangled system of tbe most advanced modern scep- 
ticism, in the shape of the extreme I.eft of the Broad- 
Church party; and having thus bought his living, he 
can go into his parish, and lay before the souls of the 
persons whom he has thus bought his view of things 
eternal. Now, nobody can complain of any want of 
flexibility there. (Luughter.) He may sign the Articles 
in any sense he pleases, and with an accommodation in 
the meaning of words, which, if it were practised in 
business, would soon put an end to all English trade, 
but in matters relating to the other world, that is not a 
matter of such importance. Something has been said 
to-night about the Congress at Croydon, and the public 
journals have made many observations on the compara- 
tive equanimity which distinguished that great assembly. 
For my part I account for that equanimity by the fact 
that the leading party there, the representatives of the 
High Church party, were very weil satisfied with the 
state of things in England, and lke all streams that 
are running broader and deeper, they run more quietly, 
They see that things are advancing just in the line 
that they could desire, and therefore they can afford to 
behave themselves a great deal better than our reverend 
brethren could a few years ago. (Laughter.) But 
though many personal attachments among the cle 
would prevent me frum ever speaking of them as a body 
without great affection and respect, yet I cannot 
sincerely say that I believe their quietness at Croydon 
was in consequence of any real growth in their cha- 
racters of the principle of what we understand by tole- 
ration. It was because of something very different, for 
when there came a test of the growth of toleration in 
their minds, wheu the question of the burial of dead 
Dissenters came on, out flared the eld spirit from all 
the three parties with uncompromising force, and it 
was manifest that our brethren had not made any real 
pro in spiritual equanimity. (Laughter.) Last 
week [ happened to be walking through don with 
a very little girl, and we saw in the distance the exhibi- 
tion of the peripatetic dramatic show of Punch and 
Judy, and she of course wanted to go and look at it, 
and so did I. (Laughter.) We went and stood in the 
crowd, and what I saw was this, that at the begioning 
of the representation, although the leading character 
laid about him pretty well with his club, and there was 
an interchange of blows in moderation, it was when the 
coffin was brought up that the blows rained fast and 
furious—(much Jaughter)—and the tragedy ended in an 
exhibition of general wrath and indignation, I thought 
to myself—I hope that the humble quality of the illus - 
tration will not offend any of my brethren outside our 
own circle—that it was a very lively image of the 
termination of the 2 Congress — (long - oontinued 
laughter) —and 1 could not help thinking that if they 
feel so strongly * dead Dissenters, what must be 
their real inward feeling toward live ones? (Renewed 
laughter. ) 

Mr. White went on to speak of the mighty organisa- 
tion which had sprung out of the labours of John 
Wesley, and hoped that God would incline the 
heart of the new Conference toa little relieving of 
the preachers from their bondage—so far as re- 
quiring subscriptions to all and everything not left 
an open question in John Wesley’s writings. They 
then came to the Presbyterians, amongst whom 
there were many noble and good men, but they 
needed a little more flexibility ; they ought not to 
be compelled to follow so closely to John Knox. 
They had now got home, and would talk about the 
flexibility of Independency. He thought it was 
not too much to say that, notwithstandlng its 
acknowledged defects, Congregationaliem had been 
of great value in the present condition of English 
Christendom and of English thought. That he 
thought was due partly to the fact that there was 
no system of rigid subscription amongst them, no 
system of synodical authority ama, them, and 
that they were not given over, bound hand and foot, 
to any Sanhedrim. They stood on the tage Ax 
God was making a revelation by Spirit to 
every generation, and to every man who was willing 
to receive it. Light was essential to development, 
but still they must have some backbone, and on the 
question of association each man who thought 
seriously must draw the line somewhere. 


I presume that the Theist will not receive into full 
communion the avowed Atheist; every mao will draw 
the line dictated by his couscienne as to the persons 
with whom he will associate ecclesiastically; and I 
think be is acting * within his right in so 8 
and ought not to charged with narrowness an 


rather than lovers of the divine religion, Doubt 


Leicester, on Tuesday evening, presided over by 


bigotry. (Applause.) Well, if there are some churches 
and eaters wae really and truly are nothing else, 
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according to a scientific classification of species, than | 
Unitarians, and some who are nothing else than 
Deists of a very advanced type, and some even who are 
only Buddhists, Pantheists, or Py .hagoreans in an Eng- 
lish dress, I think that all who deeply believe that such 
opinions are subversive of all that is important in 
Divine revelation, have a right to say, and will be com- 
pelled to say, but not uncharitably, ‘‘ Dear friends, we 
love you personally ; we admire you and your genins, 
and revere very much of your public work: but before 
God wejcannot walk together ecclesiastically. (Ap- 
plause.) You take your course and we will take ours: 
we have a common staudard, to which we all appeal. 
If you think well, do you form a Union of Churches on 
the basis of believing nothing particular—(laughter) 
—the basis of ‘uuhistorical revelation’—on the 
basis of agreeing to think that the recorded miracles 
of the Bible are no better than so many ghost stories, 
and the history of Christ’s resurrection an ‘idle tale’; 
on the basis of thinking, as you say, that Christ had 
‘no secret to tells us from the eternal world’; and 
we will stick to the old union, which at least has a 
backbone of faith in the reality of the historical and 
miraculous revelation, and in all that that implies. 
(Applause.) We will not anathematise yon. By your 
own Judge you shall stand or fall. But it is impossib'e 
for us who believe in the reality of the I.ucarnation, and 
in much besides, to work together on an evangelical 
platform with you who do not.“ (Applause.) Prince 
Bismarck said years ayo that there were some Euro- 
pean questions which could be settled only by bloo! 
aud iron, Alas! there are some questions now among 
us which can be settled only by open conflict between 
truth and falsehood, and that to the end; and that 
end mus’ be an abandonment of the ground taken on 
ove side or the other, or separation. The attempt to 
make Unitarians and Deists and Evangelical believers 
live together in unity will no more succeed than an 
attempt to make sulphur and saltpetre and charcoal 


live peaceably together when a spark drops into the 
combination. 


Mr. White went on to speak of flexibility in 
matters of church organisation and internal order, 
and said he thought the theory of independence in 
these matters was better than its practice. He be- 
lieved the town in England that would tirst have the 
grace of God in sufficient power to form one great 
independent community with many buildings, many 
pastors, many deacons, earnestly defending its 
independency against the authority of district com- 
mittees or churches in the neighbourhood—the 
first city that had the grace of God in sufficient 
strength to do that, would set the most valuable 
example to the Free Churches of England. 
(Applause.) He should like to take a house in such 
a town. This might be a dream, but it might be 
seen some day, when they were all happily dead and 
gone, to be the flexibility of Independency. 
(Applause.) He could not, however, hold out to 
the supporters of the Establishment the slightest 
prospect that there was any idea whatever in the 
minds of Independents of laying aside their fixed 
resolution to dissolve the action between Church 
and State. There would be no flexibility in that 
matter :— 


They will find they have to do with such backbones 
as you will find a difficulty in discovering in any other 
- country in the world—(laughter)—for I will back the 
backbones of English Noncunformists against any other 
set of backbones in the universe. (Renewed laughter.) 
The National Church, indeed—again I would restrain 
any warmth of speech or any single word that would 
be wanting in respect or kindness personally to the 
clergy; I only speak of the institution itself—the 
National Church has no claim whatever to the name, 
(“ Hear, hear, and applause.) It is un- English in its 
quantity, in its quality, and in its tendency. It is not 
the National Church of England as to its quantity. It 
does not embrace Scotland ; it does not embrace Ire- 
land; it does not embrace Wales; and it only embraces 
one-half of the English population. (Hear, hear.) It 
is not national in its quality, partly through the 
fault of a lack of pluck thirty years ago. A 
system of subscription has been allowed to come into 
force which is demoralising the country. It is contrary 
to everything that is peculiar anc characteristic of the 
English nation; and it is un-Euglich in its tendency, 
for if one thing can be substantiated a; absolutely true 
in the present day, it is that the training of the English 
Church is leading men gradually tuwards Rome— 
(Hear, hear)—and Rome will poison our morality, our 
theology, and our homes; and therefore the National 
Church, so-called, ought to abandon the name, and 
gladly look forward to the time when all Englishmen, 
being on a level before the law, shall have no crotchets 
left because these unwholesome differences have been 
removed, and skall open their hearts and clasp hands 
together because of their common faith in that Saviour 
who died that He might draw with a common love all 
men unto Him. (Loud and prolonged applause.) 


The Rev. Dr. Morton Brown then pronounced 
the benediction, and the meeting separated. 


— 


The Contemporary ILteview for November will 
contain the following articles, among others :— 
„The War Power,” by Mr. F. W. Newman; 
‘-The Resurrection of Christ,” a2 New Revela- 
tion” in reply to Mr. Matthew Arnold, by Canon 
Westcott; ‘Sciences or Languages,” apropos of 
the Civil Service Examination Schemes, by Pro- 
fessor A. Bain; and The Russo-‘lurkish War 
contrasted with the American Civil War,” by Mr. 
Goldywin Smith. 

Mf. George MacDonald has left London for Italy, 
whdre he will spend at least a part of the winter. 
He Aas on hand at least his usual share of literary 
work, and among it what will probably prove to be 
u work of fiction not less important than the 
** Marquis of Lossie.“ 

It is a remarkable coincidence that the storm of 
1859, which wrecked the Royal Charter on the 
coast of North Wales, took place on the same date, 
viz., Oet. 15, as the hurricane which has just caused 


— 


such widespread damage. 


* 


Epitome of Rebos. 


The Queen returned to Balmoral Castle from 
Glassalt Shiel on Friday morning. 


On Sunday morning Her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales drove to Balmoral, and attended 
Divine service in the Castle, along with Her 
Majesty, the Princess Beatrice, Prince Leopold, 
and the ladies and gentlemen of the Court. The 
Rev. A. Campbell, minister of the parish. officiated. 
None of the roval family attended public worship 
in Crathie parish church. 

The Prince of Wales has been to Dartmouth, where 
he has left his sons on board the training-ship 
Britannia. 

The Prince of Wales is now at Newmarket on 
racing business. 

It is stated from Abergeldie that there is no 
ahatement of the typhoid fever from which Miss 
Knollys is suffering. The disease is, in fact, run- 
ning its usual course, The Princess of Wales, who 
constantly visits the sick-room, will remain at 
Aberge'die unti! the illness of Miss Knollys takes 
a favourable turn. 

The Duchess of Edinburgh arrive! yesterday at 
Berlin. Her Royal Highness left to-day for 
Marseilles. 

Lord Beaconsfield has left Woburn Abbey for 
Brighton. 


j 
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Oakley, late of the Co- operative Credit Bank. 
Orton is said to be looking well, and is to be em- 
ployed in tailoring. | 

Speaking at Liverpool, on Saturday, Sir Sydney 
Waterlow said that the great trade guilds of the 
City Companies of London had determined to 
devote some 12.000 l., or 15 000/. a- year of their 
incomes to the promotion of technical teaching. 

The Recorder of Dublin announced in his court 
on Friday that having regard to the local pre- 
valence of drinking habits and the necessity of 
restraining them, he will not grant any new 
licences. 

A mau named Farrell, aged sixty-five, was found 
dead in his bed in Dublin on Monday. In a drawer 
in his room were found 82. in gold, and deposits for 
shares in railway and mining companies to the 
amount of 17,755/. 

A bloater merchant at Lowestoft, with the extra- 
ordinary name of Zaphnath-paaneah Isaiah Obed- 
edom Nicodemus Francis Edward Clarke, has 
been poisoned by taking a lotion in mistake for a 
draught. : 


A rather startling statement was made by the 
medical officer at the last meeting of the Wednes- 
bury Local Board. It was to the eff ot that he had 
made a calculation for the past six years of the 
deaths from various causes of infants under one 
month, and he found that more than 53 per cent. 
of the total deaths in Wednesbury during that 


period was due to the sacrifice of infant life. 


i 


Mr. Fawcett, M.P., Professor of Political 


Lord Justice Amphlett has, it is stated, aban- | Economy in the University of Cambridge, com- 


doned his intention of resuming his official duties at 
the November sittings, and resigned his position as 
a Justice of Appeal. His lordship was appointed a 
Baron of the Court of Exchequer in January, 1875. 
It is reported that Sir James Hannen, the Presi- 
dent of the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Divi- 
sion, will succeed Lord Justice Amphlett in the 
Court of Appeal ; and that Baron Huddleston will 
be transferred to the Probate Division. 

Mr. Gladstone is now in Ireland on a visit to 
Lord Meath. He visited Christ Church Cathedral, 
Dublin, on Saturday, and afterwards paid a visit to 
the Lord Lieutenant at the Vice-Regal Lodge, 
where he stayed to luncheon. On Sunday the 
right hon. gentleman attended Divine service in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral. He is expected to visit 
Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord Powerscourt, and the Duke 
of Leinster. 


- Mr. Gladstone, accompanied by Mrs. and Miss 
Gladstone, visited Trinity College, Dublin, on Mon- 
day. He was warmly welcomed by the students, 
and, in response to a general request, made a brief 
speech, in which he dwelt upon the great intel- 
lectual merit of the college. Mr. Gladstone and 
party were entertained at luncheon by the Provost. 

It is stated that the arrangements for the forth- 
coming Liberal demonstration at Edinburgh on the 
6th of November, at which the Marquis of Harting- 
ton is to be present, are nearly completed. The 
proceedings will commence in the afternoon with a 
meeting of the council of the two general associa- 
tions and of members of the general committee, 
who will number about 500, deputations being also 
present from local associations throughout the 
country. Short addresses will be presented to 
Lord Hartington by the deputations, to all of 
which his lordship is expected to reply in one brief 
speech. In the evening the general meeting of the 
association will be held in the Music Hall. Ad- 
mission will be by ticket. Lord Rosebery, as pre- 
sident of the association, is to take the chair. 
Proceedings will take the shape of moving and 
seconding some two or three resolutions, to the first 
of which, as making reference to his own position 
in the Liberal party, Lord Hartington will reply. 

At a special meeting of the Glasgow Town 
Couacil on Thursday, the Lord Provost moved that 
the freedom of the city be conferred upon Lord 
Hartington upon his visit to Glasgow next month. 
The expression as to the leadership of the Liberal 
party occurring in the motion led toa sharp debate. 
One member said he had never heard of Lord Har- 
tington. The objectionable expression was re- 
moved, and the motion carried, three members only 
objecting. 

It is announced that a marriage will take place 
early in the ensuing year between the Lord Mayor 
of London, Sir Thomas White, and Miss Florence 
Simpson. | 

Mademoiselle Titiens has left 30,0001. to her sister, 
Mrs Croix, with reversion to her two nieces, one 
of whom is married. 

The Right Hon. John Bright has consented to 
preside over a meeting at Rochdale on the evening 
of Nov. 7, at which Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, . 
will deliver a speech on Liberal organisation and 
other topics. 5 

It is stated that Cardinal Manning being unable 
to be present at the marriage of the Duke of Nor- 
folk next month on account of his call to Rome, 
Monsignor Capel will tie the nuptial knot. The 
ceremony will surpass anything of the kind seen 
in England since the Reformation, and it is ex- 
pected that the Pope will specially delegate an 
ecclesiastic to bestow the Pontifical blessing. 

The Great Northern and Midland Railway 
Companies have entered into negotiations with the 
Board of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire Railway Company for the joint acquisition of 
the undertaking of that company. er 

On Friday afternoon Arthur Orton, the Tich- 
torne Claimant, was conveyed from Dartmoor to 
the Portland convict establishment. Amongst 
other criminals now at Portland is Richard Banner 


menced, on Saturday afternoon, in the Arts’ Schools 
there, a series of lectures on ‘‘ Free Trade and 
Protection,” with special reference to the causes 
which, since the introduction of Free Trade in Eng- 
land, have retarded its progress in other countries. 

An aeronaut named Foster, of Derby, lost his life 
on Saturday in the yesh bosentan of Worksop. 
He had ascended in a ballocn at Eckington, where 
there were public rejoicings on the opening of a new 
market, and while passing over Carlton-in-Lind- 
mah was thrown out of the car and instantly 


A shocking double murder was perpetrated on 
Saturday at Wymondham, a market town, near 
Norwich, by a blacksmith, his victims being a 
fellow-workman and his master—the latter a man 
seventy years of age. 


Mail steamers arriving at Liverpool from New 
York report the prevalence of strong easterly gales 
in the Atlantic, and, as a consequence, much im- 
pediment was occasioned to both steam and sailing 
navigation. Shortly after the American shores 
were left, strong winds were encountered, which in- 
creased, as the vessels approached mid-Atlantic, 
into terrific gales, continuing with very little mode- 
ration until the Irish coast was sighted. 

At 8.50 on Thursday night a Midland passenger- 
train, from Northampton, came into collision at 
Blisworth Junction, near the first-named place, on 
the line to Wellingborough, with a heavy London 
and North-Western b -train. e first 
carriage was completely smashed. Superintendent 
Pool, of the Wellingborough Police, was killed on 
the spot ; Constable Barrett expired yesterday from 
injuries received, and Mr. Letherland, proprietor of 
the Wellingborough News, lies in a critical state, 
with a fractured spine. Seven other injured 
persons are at Northampton Infirmary, and three 
were removed to the Angel Hotel. Many of the 
persons in the train were returning from North- 
ampton Quarter Sessions. 


The School Guardian announces that the arrange- 
ments are now complete for the establishment of a 
new Training College for Mistresses, under the 
auspices of the National Society and the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. Two spacious 
houses have been obtained at Tottenham, which 
will be opened in January next, with accommoda- 
tion for forty students 

The spirit traders of Tipperary, numbering 103, 
have agreed to aid the Sunday closing movement 
by taking out six-day licences. 

The trial of the detectives and Mr. Froggatt, 
solicitor, is expected to commence at the Old 
Bailey to-day. 

Mr. Macdonald, M.P., stated in examination 
before the Royal Commission at Glasgow on Satur- 
day, that it was untrue that the — consumption 
of drink was due to increased drunkenness among 
the working classes. Onthe contrary, drunkenness 
was decressing among them, and the consumption 
of liquor was increasing among the middle class. 
He thought grocers’ licences should be abolished, as 
they facilitated drinking amongst women. 


A terrible colliery accident, the most deplorable 
that has occurred in Scotland, took place on 
Monday morning at Nos. 2 and 3 Pits, Dixon’s 
Colliery, High Blantyre, near Glasgow. No gas 
was discovered in the workings when the men de- 
scended and resumed their daily avocations. About 
three hours after (8.45 a.m.) an explosion was 
heard, and was followed by a rush of flame and 
wreckage from No. 3 Pit. Among the last was a 
man’s leg. The partial restoration of ventilation 
caused some delay, and when the brave bands of 
explorers descended they were often in great peril 
from choke-damp, which restricted very much their 
search. Several bodies were found shockingly 


burnt and often mavgled by the violence of the 
explosion. There were in the pits at the time of 
the disaster 233 workmen. A great many of these 
—probably 213—-have perished. Three have been 
taken out alive, but there is no hope that more 


survive, though the work of clearance is going on. 
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- CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALES at LECTURE at the MEMORIAL HALL, Farringdon-street, 


This day, a New Work by the Rev. Wu. Antuur, M.A., Author of “The Successful Merchant,” “The Tongue of Fire.” 


THE POPE, THE KINGS, AND THE PEOPLE: 


A HISTORY OF THE MOVEMENT TO MAKE 


THE POPE GOVERNOR OF THE WORLD 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
‘¢ Amicus Usque ad Aras.“ Crowded out this week. 


The Aonconformist, 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1877. 


SUMMARY. 

THE war news of the week mainly relates to 
the recent crushing defeat of Mukhtar Pasha at 
Aladja Dagh, in the neighbourhood of Kars, 
the importance of which is not materially 
diminished by the details which have come to 
hand. The Russian victory was mainly owing 
to the superior skill shown by their generals, 
and the heavy reinforcements, which gave them 
a great preponderance over their foes. The 
greater part of the Turkish army was broken up 
by this catastrophe, and the loss of artillery, 
nearly forty pieces, was especially serious. The 
fortress of Kars itself is now completely 
blockaded, and an assault is expected. 
Mukhtar Pasha is collecting the scattered 
remnants of his forces at Yenikoi, near the 
Soghanli Dagh, and awaits the arrival of rein- 
forcements which have been sent by way of 
Trebizonde. The Russians, meanwhile, 
threaten an advance upon Erzeroum, which is 
for the present almost denuded of troops, while 
General Tergukasoff is following up Ismail 
Pasha, in his retreat from Russian territory, in 
order to prevent his junction with the Turkish 
general-in-chief. The advent of winter weather 
would put an end to the aggressive movements 
of General Loris Melikoff, except the siege of 
Kars; but at present the weather allows of 
operations in the field. Whether the Russians 
can strike further blows at the discomfited 
Turks before they are reinforced remains to be 
seen. 

In Bulgaria the weather, after the con- 
tinuous rains which have been so prolific of 
disease and suffering in the Russian lines, and 
have retarded active operations, is again com- 
paratively fine, Suleiman Pasha, who a week 
ago was seeking out the army of the Czare- 
witch with a view toa general engagement, has 
now definitely retired behind the strong de- 
fences of Rasgrad, a movement hastened by the 
threatening attitude of General Zimmerman in 
the Dobrudscha, who had begun to threaten his 
communications with Varna. The Turkish 
general now remains on the defensive, and 
pureues the tactics for which Mehemet Ali was 
cashiered. In his new positiou he shows a front to 
both the Czarewitch and General Zimmermann, 
but leaves Rustchuk and Silistria to the chancs 
of being besieged. Osman Pasha has now no 

resent hope of co-operation from Suleiman 

asha. His troops have repulsed with a loss of 
about a thousand men the aesault of the Rou- 
manians on the redoubt near the Gravitza 
redoubt; and this heavy loss of life has caused 
a fresh outbarst of discontent among the sub- 
jects of Prince Charles, who object to their 
country fighting the battles of Russia. The 
military problem at Plevna remains as insoluble 
as ever. While General Todleben is construct- 
ing his entrenchments around it, Osman 
Pasha is making interior defences. He 
is, moreover, sending away superfluous 
men from his fortified position in order to 
husband his provisions, and has despatched all 


bis wounded to Sofia. His retention of Plevna 
bas become a question of supplies. At present 
Chefket Pasha has been able to beat off Russian 
detachments and keep open the road to Sofia, 
whence the successive convoys are despatched. 
But bodies of Muscovite troops are now being 
massed in the rear of Plevna, including 13,000 
rifle-armed oavalry under General Gourko. It 
is a question of superior forces, strong defences, 
and of open weather. An early winter in Bul- 
garia would probably make Osman Pasha’s 
position eafe till the return of spring. 


Turkey is not so much fighting for existence 
as for Empire—for the right of the Pashas to do 
as they please with the subject populations. 
The Porte is as intent as ever in refusing any 
concession to Montenegro, and in granting 
nothing to the Servians. As is well-known, 
the little kingdom of Greece, like Servia, has 
been arming, so as to be prepared for even- 
tualities. Its policy is not a simple one. The 
Greeks covet the bordering provinces, Turkish 
only in name, which are inhabited by people 
of the same race and language as themselves, 
and they do not wish the Slavs to grasp the 
greater part of the European dominions of the 
Sultan, should the Moslems be worsted in the 
field. The Porte being unable to spare regular 
troops to occupy Thessaly and Epirus, sends a 
horde of ruffians, far worse than cholera or pes- 
tilence, to harass and terrify the Sultan’s sub- 
jects in Thessaly, who have done nothing to 
deserve this dreadful infliction. Thus writes 
the special correspondent of the Daily News at 
Athens :— 

The Sultan’s brave irregulars have robbed and mur- 
dered with their habitual vigour. Villages have been 
held to ransom, as though the Bashi-Bazouks were in a 
newly-conquered country ; men have been shot down 
like dogs for trying to snatch their nearest and dearest 
ones from what would justify homicide in quiet, law- 
abiding, England. The cry of despair has gone up 
from manya Thessalian homestead since our smug 
E:glish legislators retired to their country houses for 
this present autumn season. It is not of an old story 
that I speak, but of new and heinous crimes committed 
since Lord Derby usked explanations of Greece for 
putting her bousein order. At this very moment the 
Bashi- uks may be repeating what they did last 
week and the week before. At this very moment fresh 
victims are probably being offered up at the shrine of 
Ottoman integrity, for we bear of no punishment for 
the guilty, of no efforts by those in power to check the 
cruelty of their subordinates. Unpunished and un- 
checked the wild irregulars in Thessaly are ruining the 
peaceful inhabitants as fast as they can, 
It seems that the Greeks are arming because they 
cannot view these outrages unmoved; and for 
that they are sternly rebuked by our Foreign 
Minister! For these brutalities the Turkish 
Pashas are directly responsible—the ruffians 
having been sent by them to act astheyare doing. 
This is no exception, but the settled policy of 
the Ottoman Government; and we commend 
these facts to the consideration of Englishmen 
who espouse their cause, and are nursing the 
delusion that the Turks are simply carrying on 
a war of self-defence. 

Since the Republican victory in the French 
elections of Sunday week, there has been a 
plentiful crop of rumours, amid which the fact 
comes out that the De Broglie Cabinet will re- 
tain office till after November 4, when the 
departmental elections take place, and when 
M. de Fourtou will strain every nerve to win a 
victory. There has been much talk of com- 

romise and conciliation. Is it not too late? 
arshal MacMahon bas pledged himself not 
only to his Ministers, but to thousands of offi- 
cials who have been appointed to carry out the 
work of the Minister of the Interior. The most 
moderate of Republicaa statesmen would decline 
office unless he had the power to dismiss these 
functionaries; to which, we imagine, the Presi- 
dent will never consent. Then the meeting of 
the Chamber of Deputies will be the signal for 
such scandalous revelations of terrorism and cor- 
ruption on the part of M. de Fourtou as France 
has not known since the days of the Empire. In 
fact, the position of the Marshal and his advisers 
is as desperate as that of conspirators who have 
cut off all means of retreat. It is easy, there- 
fore, to give credence to the report that when 
the Parliament meets the Government will ask 
from the Senate a vote of confidence, taking 
measures meanwhile to procure a majority. The 
subsequent vote of censure by the Deputies will 


be disregarded, and, armed with the sanction of 


the Senate, the Government, before the verifica- 
tion of the election returns, will demand that 
the Budget be forthwith discussed, and, on 
refusal, aguin prorogue the Chamber, have 
recourse to another election, and spend the 
revenues at their will, looking to the next 
Chamber for indemnity. The proclamation 
of the state of siege and the pressure of M. de 
Fourtou greatly increased would, it is thought, 
secure a majority sufficient to destroy the Repub- 
lic. It might be thought that honourable-minded 
Conservatives in France would sbrink from 
such criminal acts. But it is evident that the 
Marshal and all his tools—or, rather, deceiyers— 


to his wishes. Again, it is fen that 


light is thrown upon the policy of both parties. 


— 


— 


will be irretrievably ruined in reputation unless 
very violent measures are taken to the real 
opinions of the nation, and we fear nothing will 
deter the conspirators from such extremities 
but the prospect of another war with Germany. 

Space will not allow adequate comment upon 
the most notable domestic events of the week. 
Foremost amongst these is the appalling colliery 
explosion at Blantyre, near Glasgow, by which, 
on Friday last, more than 200 miners were 
entombed in the bowels of the earth, from which 
only two or three, after the immediate escape 
of about a score who were near the surface, 
have been rescued alive. It is believed that 
for the most part death was instantaneous. 
—The Cleopatra Needle, encased in its iron 
cylinder, has been found drifting in the Bay 
of Biscay by a Middlesbrough steamer, and 
safely to into Ferrol. No doubt a 
heavy salvage will be demanded, and there is 
reason to bope that this interesting monument 
will be eventually got safely into the Thames, 
and set ap in Parliament-square. 


THE ORISIS IN FRANCE. 


THE conflict of political forces in Franoe, 
though carried on with a quietness and self- 
control altogether unprecedented in that coun- 
try, shows signs of a ose intensity which 
has in it all the elements of serious danger. 
The attitude of the Marshal and his Ministry, 
notwithstanding their defeat at the poll, is still 
—— and deflant, while the temper of the 

publicans is increasingly confident, and 
shows little disposition to tolerate personal 
government. The policy of the successful party 
is comparatively easy to understand. Their suc- 
cess is modified by a diminution of the majority 
they formerly possessed in the Chamber of 
Deputies; and though this is more than 
accounted for by the extraordinary pressure used 
on behalf of the Government, it is a reminder of 
the necessity for patience and wisdom. But 
for the present M. Gambetta and his followers 
show no lack of either quality. To all appear- 
ance they will persevere, through every provo- 
cation, in the constitutional course have 
hitherto adopted. Their majority, though 
diminished, is still above a hundred, and it is 
not likely to be much altered at the second 
ballots yet to be taken in some constituencies. 
This is quite sufficient to resist all efforts to 
carry on the Government with the present 
Ministry. If need be, the strong step of 
refusing supplies will probably be taken; and 
if so, it is difficult to see how Marshal Mac- 
Mahon can escape Gambetta’s alternative of 
submission or resiguation. 

The policy of the Marshal and his advisers, on 
the other hand, is much more plexing. - 
There is no 14 up to this day of concession 
on their part to the popular will; and it is 


difficult to conjecture on what they rely to 


support their obstinacy. Do they dispute the 
issue of the elections? They might as well 
dispute the multiplication table. Do they 
imagine that they can cajole or force a hostile 
Chamber to vote according to their dictates? | 
Surely they know their countrymen too well 
for that. Will they imitate the Prussian tyranny 
of twenty-five years ago, and collect taxes 
against the express decision of the 1 
representatives? This would be a coup d'état, 
and requires a stronger hand than that of a 
general who has risen on the ruin of his country’s 
armies. Some will have it that the Mars 
hopos to find a compliant instrament in the 
Senate, and meditates another dissolution. But 
to what end? Even if he succeeded in repeat- 
ing at the new elections the poor gains he has 
made in these, it would require ten or a dozen 
dissolutions to remodel the Assembly 8 
0 
Ministry have an eye to the tal 
elections to take place in the g month. 
If they are successful in these local contests, 
their machinery of centralisation would not 
indeed be more complets, for that is impossible 
—but it would be more certain and uuerring 
in its action, And farther, as seventy-five 
retiring sevators will leave places to be filled in 
January, 1879, by the municipal bodies of 
thirty departments, the coming elections of 
these municipal ‘bodies have a special impor- 
tance, of which the Ministry are sup to be 
anxious to avail themselves. But after all how 
can subservient local councils, or the hope vf 
remodelling the Senate after the lapse of a year, 
enable them to govern the nation in the teeth 
of a hostile Chamber? On the whole, the 
difficulty of attributing any rational and con- 
stitutional policy to the present Executive 
would almost justify the suspicion that some 
open treason is contemplated against the 
manifest popular will. 
When, however, it is borne in mind that the 
„ Septennate”’ comes to an end in 1880, a new 


‘thing which English people would recognise 


ty in matters of religion. There are in the Epis- 
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According to the arrangement made four years 
ago, the constitution will then be open to 
revision, and an opportunity pregnant with the 
most momentous issues will be given to that 
party which happens then to command the 
ureaucratic machinery of government. The 
wer of this machinery has been temporarily 
iscredited by its failure at the recent elections. 
But that failure is exceptional, and to do the 
Marshal-President justice, it may be attributed 
to the comparative sornpulosity with which it 
bas been used. A Napoleon, for instance, 
never fails in a piébiscite, when he is determined 
to succeed. This bureaucratic system, which 
brings every departmental council, and every 
mairie, and every court of justice—nay, every 
college and school, as directly under the con- 
trol of the Executive, as each fibre of volun- 
tary muscle in the body is under the direction 
of the brain, makes it indeed a matter of com- 
parative indifference what form of constitution 
may be nominally adopted. Whether under an 
Empire, a Monarchy, or a Republic, the cen- 
tralised executive machinery is always worked 
in the same way, and uniformly excludes any- 


as constitutional or municipal freedom. In 
fact, under such a system it passes our compre- 
hension how people can care at all whether they 
are ruled by a National Assembly, or by a 
Napoleon, or by a Henri Cinq. The only dif- 
ference that the people feel is that of the foreign 
policy adopted; and even as to this no system 
can be relied upon. But as a matter of fact the 
amg of France care a great deal about names. 
ey cannot comprehend a state of things in 
which every man does pretty much what is 
right in his own eyes, while the “‘ gracious com- 
mands” of the monarch are spoken of with 
polite solemnity as the supreme law of every 
e heart. No; they prefer the grand 
beory of a Republic and the equality of citizens, 
even while the Republic means the master 
of thirty legions, and equality consists in equal 
subjection to a despotic and intolerant bureau- 
cracy. Therefore they will fight for a 
name; and as the executive machinery enables 
the Republican to fight with the mailed hand of 
despotism, he will manceuvre patiently to get 
2 of it. For the same reason Napo- 
eonists, 1 and Legitimists, are equally 
anxious to finger the central lever that moves 
the whole national machinery. Hence the ap- 
parent irrationally obstinacy that is shown just 
now. The so-called Conservative Ministry 
cannot rule, but it can interpose obstacles and 
manoeuvre away the time in the hope that some- 
how they may retain command of the bureau- 
cracy till 1880. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 
New York, Oct. 9, 1877. 

The various churches in New York and in other 
large cities of the United States are beginning their 
winter work after the somewhat prolonged vacation 
which is taken during the hot season. In some 
places not a few of the churches are closed for eight 
or ten weeks; the skeleton congregations that 
remain uniting together during the period, and the 
respective ministers arranging to take the services 
among themselves. The dormant season has now 
passed away, and all the leading clergymen have 
returned. On the first Sunday in October Dr. 
John Hall again occupied his pulpit in the magnifi- 
cent church which has been reared for him in the 
Fifth-avenue of New York, and he received quite 
au ovation from a crowded assembly. Her ry Ward 
Beecher also preached iu Brooklyn for the first 
time after his two weeks’ holiday, and Plymouth 
Church was crowded to its utmost capacity, while 
hundreds were unable to obtain even standing 
room, The newspapers are again made the vehicles 
every Saturday for numerous announcements of 
services for the following day ; the subjects of the 
discourses being commonly announced. Thus the 
New York Herald and the New York Times of 
Sat-rday last both contained two columns of such 
notifications. The names of some of the churches 
strike a stranger as bein; odd. There is the 
Church of the Incarnation, the Church of the 
Redeemer, the Church of the Strangers, the Church 
of Sea and Land, Calvary Church, the Church 
of the Mediation, and a host of others. It 
must be borne in mind that in this country all 
ecclesiastical bodies stand on a perfect equality in 
the eyes of the Jaw, and there is no special prestige 
attaching to any one denomination, although the 
Protestant Episcopal Church may be regarded as 
the fashionable one of America. It is not the most 
numerous, or the wealthiest, or the most active; 
but, as in England, its ritual and its usages are 
suited to all who are addicted to ease and forma - 


copal Church many earnest, good men, but there 
is a large and powerful Ritualistic element, which, 
in the opinion of many, constitutes a majority. 
The Triennial Convention of this Church is at pre- 
sent beiog held in Boston, and an effort is being 
made by the Evangelical section to procure the 
omission of the word ‘‘regenerate” from the 
declaration made by clergymen in the Baptismal 
Service. Some are in the habit of omitting it on 
their own responsibility, but many who would like 
to do so shrink from violating the law of the 
Church. There is not, however, any probability 
of the concession being granted by the Convention, 
where the High-Church party predominates ; espe- 
cially since the Reformed Episcopal Church has 
been formed by the secession of those who are 
opposed to sacerdotalism and sacramentarianism. 
On the other side, there is a determined effort to 
get rid of the word Protestant,” and to alter 
the designation to the American Episcopal 
Church.” Some of the American bishops who 
have visited England, and have been somewhat 
lionised there, have returned to their dioceses with 
inflated notions of the episcopal office, and have 
provoked criticism by the views which they have 
propounded. It will be curious to observe the 
developments of priestism in this country. 


The most numerous religious body in the United 
States is the Methodist Episcopal Church. It is at 
present divided into North and South, the result of 
the Civil War, when the question of secession so 
strongly agitated men’s minds; but there is a pro- 
spect of the two great sections being again united. 
The body is analagous to the Wesleyan Methodists 
at home, for the bishops are in reality presiding 
and ordaining elders, Next in order come the 
Baptists, who are exceedingly numerous, but nearly 
all their churches rigidly practiee close communion, 
and seem to glory in their exclusiveness. The 
Presbyterians rank next, and the hope is cherished 
among them that ere long the various branches of 
this great family will be united in one powerful 
organisation. One difficulty is presented by the 
enormous property held bythe Dutch Reformed 
Church in some of the older towns, where land has 
largely increased in value with the lapse of time. 
Congregationalism is strongest in New England and 
in the West. In New York it ranks very low ; 
Dr. W. M. Taylor's Broadway Tabernacle being, 
indeed, almost the only influential church 
in the city itself. Brooklyn boasts of a 
number among its 240 or 250 churches, 
but the class of population is different from that 
of New York, where there are not many of the 
middle-class. The Rev. Llewelyn D. Bevan has 
developed into a thorough Presbyterian, since his 
induction into the Brick Church, so long associated 
with the name of Dr. Gardiner Spring, who was its 
pastor for sixty-two years. The church had greatly 
declined, and the building was nearly empty, 
although the families remaining were wealthy and 
influential, Mr. Bevan is much respected, and 
seems to be quite at home in New York, but he 
has not yet taken the position which some of his 
frieuds anticipated, and the Brick Church is still 
at an enormous distance from Dr. John Hall’s in 
point of influence. Dr. Hall is a power in the 
city ; his oratorical abilities, his administrative 
capacity, his common-sense, and his high personal 
character, - all conspiring to raise him to the very 
summit among preachers and pastors. 

It is impossible, however, not to feel that there is 
a feverish restlessness in the religious life of America 
in general, and of New York in particular. The 


| spirit that dominates the Press, and that appears so 


much in business, has affected the various churches. 
Dr. de Witt Talmage's sermons are but exsggerated 
forms of what is common here. A stranger is 
struck by the absence of repose, by the apparent 
want of devoutness, by the ornate and yaudy 
decoration of many of the church editices, 
by the florid music ani mighty org ine, and 
by the turgid and bombastic eloquence of 
some of the sermons and even of the prayers 
„A live prayer meeting is a common phrase; by 
which is meant something short, sharp, emphatic, 
pointed, and electric. ‘‘ Brother A” is asked to 
lead the exercises for two minutes, or for half-a- 
minute. Almost before he has finished, a verse of a 
lively hyma is started, and era its closing notes are 
heard, there is another brief prayer, or exhortation. 
It would seem as if here the kingdom of heaven 
were only to be taken by violence, and the impres- 
sion is conveyed, that if the Almighty is otherwise 
occupied, the suppliants have not time to wait. 
Even the renowned Fulton-street daily prayer 
meeting, which has just celebrated its twentieth 
anniversary, jars in this respect on the insular pre- 


judices and susceptibilities of an English beholder, 


Probably the difference is more apparent than real, 
and it may arise from diversity of habits ; but, at 
first, it seems strange and incongruous, 


At the same time, it would be grossly unjust to 
fail to recognise and to do homage to the zeal and 


liberality displayed in many and diversified ways. 


All the religious and philanthropic institutions 
which are the glory of England have their efficient 
counterparts in the United States. Missionary 
and educational efforts abound among the ignorant, 
the poor, and the degraded. The Young Men’s 
Christian Associations are potent auxiliaries 
in the war that is constantly being waged 
against sin and misery. In the larger cities 
these associations number their members by thou- 
sands, and have spacious halls with necessary 
adjuncts for social and educational purposes. 
The members specially care for the temporal and 
spiritual welfare of their own class ; but, in addi- 
tion, they engage in various works of beneficence 
and mercy. The churches have their respec. 
tive organisations for ameliorating temporal distress, 
for ministering to sick children, for instructing 
women and girls in household duties, and for 
diffusing around the light of the Gospel. It is not 
uncommon to find eminent senators, lawyers, and 
statesmen engaged in the work of conducting 
Bible-classes, and taking an active part in the con- 
duct of the great religious societies. These vie with 
similar institutions in England in the amount of 
support which they elicit, and in the wide range of 
their work. The American Bible Society has the 
whole of the United States for the base of its 
operations, and has sent forth hundreds of editions 
of the Scriptures in the languages and dialects of 
heathendom. The various Freedmen’s Aid Societies 
in connection with the churches are doing good 
work, The American Tract Society will compare 
favourably with its ally in London for the number, 
the variety, and the importance of its issues, 
American Congregationalists have a Home Mis- 
sionary Society whose income and sphere of 
work far transcend those of the society in 
England. All the religious bodies seem to be 
awake to a sense of duty and responsibility with 
regard to domestic and foreign missionary enter- 
prise. In addition to all this, there are special 
institutions for the care of the insane, of the blind, 
of the deaf and dumb, of inebriates, of orphans, 
and of other classes who have a claim upon pity 
and help. Hitherto, the question of pauperism 
has not arisen, and even now it is of minor impor- 
tance; although, for some months past, the 
number of unemployed in New York has caused 
some difficulty and embarrassment. The recent 
railway strikes also revealed the existence of a 


dangerous class of loafers, rowdies, and vagabonds, 


who prefer idleness and violence to honest labour. 
But the common-sense and the love of order among 
the general population sufficed torepress this without 
the costly luxury of a standing army. In visiting dif- 
ferent cities, the traveller cannot help being struck 
with the absence of that equalor and misery which 
are to be found so largely in England and on the 
continent of Europe. Speaking generally, there 
are work and a livelihood for all, and none who 
know America can doubt its recuperative power. 
The abundant harvest of this year will be a 
blessing to it and to other countries, 

Last week the annual meetings of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions was held in Providence, 
Rhode Island. This is the great yearly moveable 
festival of American Congregationalists, into whose 
hands the management has drifted by the force of 
circumstances, just as is the case in England with 
the London Missionary Society. But there is 
nothing in the old country to compare with the 
American gatherings. They extend over four days, 
commencing on Tuesday afternoon, and ending on 
Friday. In this case the preliminary business 
meeting was held on the Tuesday, followed by a 
sermon in the evening by Professor Fairchild, of 
Oberlia. Then on Wednesday and Thursday 
there were early prayer-meetiogs at half-past eight, 
aud three sermons on each day of about three hours 
each. Papers were read, reports were presented, 
elaborate addresses were given, interspersed with 
singing and prayer, and the interest and attention 
of the crowded audience of nearly 4,000 people 
were sustained throughout. Each evening there 
were overflow meetings in adjacent churches, and 
the enthusiasm evcked has no parallel in England. 
The receptive powers of American audiences 
are simply marvellous, and a stranger is 
filled with astonishment as he considers the amount 
of platform and pulpit pabulum which they will 
receive. It may be a question how far this is 
assimilated, just as it is how far the heterogeneous 


mixtures can be assimilated, which most Americans — 
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precipitate into their digestive apparatus at every 


meal, The word “precipitate” is used advisedly, 
because of the marvellous rapidity with which the 
food is caused to disappear. In like manner, 
judging from the gathering of the American Board 
of Foreign Missions, the Christian public seem to 
have a ravenous and an insatiable appetite for 
reports and speeches. On these great field-days the 
adherents of the society come from all quarters, and 
are hospitably entertained during their stay. 
Altogether, it is a noble sight, and a powerful 
stimulus is given to missionary enterprise, Tle 
American Board, like nearly all the religious and 
philanthropic institutions in the United States, has 
been suffering from the commercial depression of 
the last two or three years, and at last week’s meet- 
ings a deficiency was reported of 9,600/. In the 
course of a very few minutes the whole sum was 
raised. The society carries on important and suc- 
cessful work in the East Indies, China, Japan, 
Turkey, Austria, and among the Zulus and the 
Dacota Indians, and is in friendly accord with all 
other evangelical missionary societies. 


CONFERENCE AT WYCLIFFE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH, LEICESTER. 


A public conference of those feeling that agree- 
ment in theological opinion can no longer be held 
to be essential to religious communion,” was held 
in the Wycliffe Congregational Church, Leicester, 
on Tuesday evening, Oct. 16th, There was a large 
attendance of ministers and laymen—the majo- 
rity apparently being members of the Congrega- 
tional Union Who did not sympathise with 
the object ef the meeting. The circular stated 
that during the May meetings of the Congre- 
gational Union, an informal gatheriflg took place 
of a few friends anxious for the promotion of 
spiritual religion, but not satisfied with its sup- 
posed dependence on disputed questions of theology. 
At that meeting there was a general agreement that 
a public conference should be held of those who 
value spiritual religion, and who are in sympathy 
with the principle that religious communion is not 
dependent on agreement in theological, critical, or 
historical opinion.” It was clearly understood that 
presence at such a conference should not be sup- 
posed to commit any one positively or negatively to 
more than is here stated. The Rev. Mark Wilks, 
of Holloway, presided. The proceedings com- 
menced by singing a hymn, after which the Rev. 
J. Hunter, of York, read portions of Scripture, and 
offered prayer. 

The CHAIRMAN (the Rev. Mark Wilks), in his 
opening remarks, said that he willingly and cheer- 
fully undertook the duties of the office he filled, 
and that as willingly, though not quite so cheer- 
fully, he accepted all the responsibilities belonging 
to it. He then explained that the conference was 
called, not in any manner of rivalry with other 
meetings, or in a spirit of hostility to the Congre- 
gational Union. e was personally too much 
attached to the secretary of the Union to embarrass 
him in his work, and he valued too highly the 
work of the Union itself to seek to hinder it, 
The object of the conference was in the interest 
of pure, simple, and spiritual religion. He then 
proceeded to sketch the prevalent condition of 
theological opinion and thought, contending that 
— generally were either indifferent to theo- 

ogy, as compared with their interest in reli - 
gion; or were in serious doubt as to the truth 
of the theological doctrines to which they neverthe- 
less might give a formal answer ; or further, had 
arrived at the conclusion that popular theology 
was absolutely false. This state of things existed 
in the churches, both Established and Free, and 
probably the class which was most concerned in 
this state of theological opinion was the least aware 
of its significance—that is to say, the clergy and 
teachers of the people. This conference had been 
called to inquire what, under the circumstances, 
should be the relation between theology and religion. 
Those had been invited who were in substantial 
agreement on the principle that religious vommu- 
nion is independent of intellectualidentity. It was 
unnecessary to invite those who did not hold that 
principle, since they opposed all changes of theolo- 
gical opinion as unscriptural. But he appealed to 
those who, like himself, believed that as surely as 
the day had gone past when faith could rest 
upon an infallible Church, so had the time 
come when it would be impossible to rest 
upon an infallible book. There were two 
maxims current among Protestant Christians—‘‘The 
right of private judgment belongs to every man,” 
and Christianity is a life and not a system of 
belief.” He wished to know whether these maxims 
might be applied without limit. Were there some 

uestions so sacred that they must be withdrawn 

om the exercise of private judgment? Was it 
true that the life could be independent of all beliefs 
save those moral principles which regulate conduct 
and tend to form a holy character? ‘To put a con- 
crete case, would these maxims cover the denial of 
all miraculous intervention in the history of man- 
kind? Or, again, would they allow a man to 
remain in communion with a church which adopts 
them, who notably, undieguisedly, held tbat the 
ames resurrection of Jesus as narrated in the 

ospels was unhistorical? These were some of the 
questions which he, at least, desired to have 


principle 


answered. Mr. Wilks then read a portion of the 
circular calling the conference together, explainin 
that there were various forms of opinion represen 
on the platform, and he stated that no one was com- 
mitted by ae the conference to more than the 
at religious communion is not depen- 
dent on agreement in theological, critical, or his- 
torical opinions.” (Cheers.) 


Mr. J. AtLanson Picton, M. A., being called 
upon by the chairman, then read a paper on Some 
Relations of Theology to Religion.” Its object 
apparently was to show that while theology has 
always been of practical importance to religion, 
the same office has, at different stages of human 
progress, been performed by various theologies ; 
and that experience does not justify us in insisting 
upon any one set of theological opinions as neces- 
sary to spiritnal life Mr. Picton began by ob- 
serving that theology may be regarded as the 
science of supreme and everlasting being, under 
whatever name this latter may be recognised ; and 
that religion is properly that which binds a man in 
conscience to do right. The connection between 
these two things becomes apparent only when we 
| are in our own experience the nature of the 
ultimate sanction under which the conscience feels 
bound. Mr. Picton defined this sanction to be in 
the last result, ‘‘an emotional realisation of the 
mathematical axiom that the whole is greater than 
the part.” He illustrated this point by the 
awakening of a child’s conscience in family life, and 
by the uncomplaining devotion with which a mere 
savage will give up his life for the defence of is 
tribe. He pointed out that as a general rule the 
effect on conscience becomes weaker, just in pro- 
portion as our conception of the totality to which 
we belong is expanded. The savage will die for 
his tribe, but not for the human race, There was, 
however, an exception to this rule. The powers 
of nature, sunshine and storm, wind and sea, and 
the like, appealed directly to every soul, exciting 
wonder or impressing fear ; and such effects were 
traced to a vague sense of some universal and 
everlasting power, both in and behind eve 
mysterious object of creation, Mr, Picton ar 
that this sense of natural awe was really a feeling, 
however dim and confused, of a Divine totality of 
Being,” of which we are but insignificant parts, and 
to which the individual will feels that it must 
bend. The epithet ‘‘ Divine” was justified by the 
attributes of ntaneity, order, * and 
providence, manifested by the universe. Here, then, 
was the 4 relation of theology to religion. 
Religion binds the conscience by a sense of 
rightful subordination to the Divine whole, of which 
we are but parts; and in support of this conception 
St. Paul’s words were quoted, ‘‘In Him we live, 
and move, and have our being.” On the other hand, 
it was the office of theology so to present the idea 
of the Supreme and Everlasting Being, as to arouse, 
quicken, and develop the binding element in 
religion. But that idea being infinite, the office of 
theology could only be approximately and imper- 
fectly performed, and was capable of indefinitely 
numerous modifications. From this point Mr. 
Picton went on to specify three particular illustra- 
tions of this general relation of — to religion. 
In the first place, theology revealed religion to 
itself. Religion was older than theology, but 
without the latter religion never could have known 
—— i 2 1. —— a ee from =~ lowest 

ginnings of theology in fetishism. e savage 
mind, 4 with vague awe by the vastness of 
the world, di all its capacity for worship on 
some special form in which the mystery of eternal 
power was os, 8 home to it, as, for instance, a 
tree blasted by lightning, or a hill that attracted 
fruitful clouds around it. Afterwards a buman 
personality was conceived behind each instance of 
mysterious energy ; and, again, in monvtheism, all 
these personalities were gathered up into One. In 
every stage, however, one chief office of theology 
was to bring out the latent consciousness of subor- 
dination to supreme and everlasting being. And, 
it was urged, a pre-eminent instance of this action 
was to be found in the sacred fire that consumes 
the Christian soul in the spiritual vision of Christ. 
The next relation of thevlogy to religion touched 
upon was that of a power of inspiration. And it 
was shown how the passion of devotion has been 
and is kindled by very different theologies—illustra- 
tions being drawn from Romish saint- worship, from 
St. Francis Xavier, and from Evangelical fervour. 
The third relation treated of was the office of theo- 
logy in defining the object of worship. This was 
regarded as of a more doubtful value, because in such 
regions exact definition is really impossible, and the 
straining after it only sophisticates the sim- 
plicity of devotion. People should be satisfied 
with their theology if it purified and ele- 
vated their, hearts. A system of theology, ham- 
mered out by the intellect like a coat of mail for 
controversial conflict, was but a cold garment for 
the heart. The Great Master touched theology 
lightly and with a marvellous insight into human 
needs. To call God ‘‘our Father” was not to 
define Him, and, with the doubtful exception of 
the words, God is a spirit,” Jesus never went 
farther. The ambitious intellect would not be 
content with the symbol of the burning bush—a 
universe, for every flaming with energy and for 
ever unconsumed—-nor yet with the still small 
voice in the heart. It would insist on the prayer, 
„J beseech Thee, show me Thy glory.” Happy. 
then, if it were stilled by the backward trailing 
skirts of an unatterable splendour. But it was 


only the true ic spirit which could be thus 
contented, still there was a useful office which 


theology might discharge in definition, though it 
was rather negativethan positive. Thus the Roman- 
ist, bowing before the sacred Host, did well to say 
to himself „It is not bread and wine I am wor- 
shipping, but a Divine presence and power”; and 
thefervent Evangelical believer singing, There isa 
fountain filled with blood,” did well to remind 
himself that, after all, the blood is the life“; and 
the God-iatoxicated ” Pantheist did well to re- 
member that the Eternal is not stones, nor dust, 
nor fire—not this, nor that—but the All in All. 
The purpose of definition should only be a brighter 
revelation of religion to itself, or a stronger inspi- 
ration—never, as we value our eternal life, the 
narrowing of the orb of God’s glory, or the exclu- 
sion of others from its pleroma. Mr. Picton con- 
cluded as follows :-- 


And now, if I might, I would sum up the views of the 
subject that have been imperfectly presented, and 
their bearing upon the object of this conference, 
Theology, which is an attempted science of the supreme 
and everlasting Being, has to do with religion only be 
cause that which binds us in conscience to due obedience 
is the instinctive feeling that we are parts aad pro- 
portions of one wo idrous whole.“ And the office of 
theology is so to present the Divine totality of being ae 
to develop this instinct into the saintly life. Theol 
does this partly by revealing religion to itself, partly 
by the inspiration that comes with a keener conscious- 
ness of the object of worship. And it may discharge a 
useful work by defi: itions that guard against super- 
stition. But in this rapid review we have marked how, 
at various stages of advancement, the m st dissimilar 
and divergent theologies accomplish the same purposes. 
The worship symbolised in the cross was as nobly exem- 

lified in the life of St. Francis Xavier as in that of 
esley, and, if we understand him righ'ly, as much in 
the mivistry of Buddha as of either. e ask, then, 
that in this creative age, when many systems are in a 
state of flux, and about to assume forms which no one 
can foresee, it may not be insisted that any one theo- 
logy is necessary to religion. There have been many 
forms of martyrdom, but few involving more real 
anguish than that in which one, to whom the spirit of 
Jesus is eternal life, is denied the outward enjoyment 
of that communion he inwardly feels with all those 
who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. He has 
found recorded in the Gospel, in letters of peculiarly 
searching light, the lesson, revealed in ull human expe- 
rience, that no man liveth to himself and no man dieth 
to himself. He has, therefore, tried to merge all 
ambition and all desire for gain or pleasure in the one 
aim to serve his own generation by the will of God. 
The worde of Christ, “The kingdom of God 
and His righteousness,” sum op for him all objects of 
creature existence. But, righ 7 or wrongly by con- 
siderations we will not discuss, lest we shou d seem to 
become intellectually his advocate, he is forced to the 
conclusion that stories of miracles, like the startling 
colours in sunset clouds, are but the common ligbt of 
iritual experience diffracted and transformed through 
the heavy air of the past. To conceal this conclusion 
from himself, or to deny it to others, would be dis- 
loyalty to that very spirit of Jesus which has become 
the law of bis life. How can he seek the Kingd m of 
God and His righteousness with a lie in his right hand! 
But must he, then, be banished to the limbo where 
ma erialista, like unburied corpses, gird at the Elysian 
fields and chatter of molecules in the frosty twilight o 
half-kuowledge? Ah! deny him not the glow of that 
Sun of rightevusoess whose healing wings are far wider 
than the horizons of our thought. Jesus said once of a 
man suspected by His disciples, ‘‘ Forbid him not: for 
there is no man that can do a miracle in My name 
that can lightly speak evil of Me.” But it may be said 
the fault of the modern interloper is not that he works 
unauthorised miracles, but that he denies what Jesus 
in these very werds assumes. Be it so; but take heed 
lest you do far worse by wage ap the whole spirit in 
which Jesus spoke. There are two things bere, the 
letter and the spirit. The letter is a matter of inter: 
pretation, of archwology, of argument. But the spirit 
expands beyond all words. It may be a responsibility 
-if you will, a dangerous thing—to deny the letter. 
But woe, woe in God’s name to these who deny the 
spirit, for that spirit is the light of the Divino life that 
outrages sectarianism as it soars beyond self, And ob 
Church of God! if the light that is in thee be turned 
to — how great is that darkoess! (Loud 
applause, 

After another hymn had been sung, 

The Rev. T. Gasquoine, B. A., read a paper on 
„Freedom in theological thought and the spiritual 
life.” He disclaimed any idea of personal ambition, 
or to interfere with such a large and unwieldy 
body as the Congregational Union. He thought 
there was quite room for marginal woe 
that to be held in connection with the Union. 
Among the divine revolutions of the time, had there 
not always been a perfect call to free- 
dom? No allegiance was given to articles and 
creeds, and no one would be bound ; they would 
not be bound by those “forty strokes but one of 
the Church of England—(laughter)—the namby- 

year-books issued (laughter) nor to tbe 
musty trust-deeds now so happi 5 buried in chests. 
(Laughter.) It was not that they were afraid of 
believing too much, but because they believed in 
an open Bible in church, open to inquiries, regard- 
less of consequences, 80 long as truth might be re- 
vealed. He argued that it was their duty to read - 
just ancient positions, and refuse to hand down to 
generations to come any authoritative form 25 
symbol, (Hear, hear.) They believed God was 
willing to teach each generation the way to receive 
His loving grace. There were many discrepaucies 
between teaching and learning, and he pleaded for 
„freedom of thought on all theological questions.” 
There were some signs sufficient to cause alarm of 
theological decay iu the churches as in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, but it must be re- 
membered that the movements of the Unitarians 
were very different from those of the Socinians. 
The march of Biblical criticism was always ready 
to sweep all before it, and thero was more yet to 
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follow, and they must be prepared to fi ad some in 
their churches stating that some of the records 
were illusions, or might not be readily scorned, but 
read without doing violence to the conscience. He 
was there to plead for the expression of ‘‘ brother- 
hood,” but he asked them to take example again 
from the schisms of the eighteenth century, and 
complained of the dividing line which was built up 


where they could, but Jet there not be any unkind 
insinuations ; let them remember their brotherhood 
in Christ. The plea he made was twofold, firat with 
. ee to the Independents, to which most of them 
belonged. Let there be no more separation, and he 
believed that some of the separations of the past 
were now being the means to draw masses of men 
together again. He was quite sensible of the great 
dangers of this freedom in theological thought, but 
he pointed out that a true spiritual life was a cor- 
rective. 

The paper was brought to a close soon after eight 
o'clock, amid some manifestations of impatience, 
owing to its length and lateness of the hour. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Gasquoine’s paper, the 
CHAIRMAN announced that the meeting was free to 
discuss the subjects brought before it. 

The Rev. S. HEBpitTcH rose and asked a series of 
questions, amongst which were the following :— 
Whether theology did not involve the belief in a 
personal God? Whether, because a man might 
doubt 1 John v. 7, he might also doubt the 
authenticity of St. John’s Gospel? Whether the 
resurrection of Christ might be called in question, 
and what was meant by spiritual communion? He 
should be happy to meet a man in sympathy with 
the views expressed at that meeting for advice, 
or to sympathise with him in misfortune, but 
he was not prepared to recognise him as having 
a standing as a Christian teacher, or to admit him 
as a member of a church which avowed all these 
things. He imagined, from what they had heard 
that night, that the personality of God, the truth 
of the Gospels, and the resurrection of our Lord, 
were to be regarded as open questions, and that 
persons differing upon them were eligible to what was 
callei religious communion. If that meant public 
recognition of one religious body and another that 
differed on all these things, that tcemed to him 
tirst of all very undesirable, aud, secondly, abso- 
lutely impossible, (Applause. ) 

The Rev. Joux THomas, amid much laughter. 
asked to have the word doctrine” defined ; and, 
amid increased laughter, asked to have a definition 
of the phrase, ‘‘ The divine totality of Being.” 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that they could not 
have a conference if that kind of thing was perse- 
vered in. 

The Rev, Dr. Stmon, of Spring-hill College, said 
that, though he did not agree with the platform of 
the conference, he nevertheless felt that the ques- 
tion er was one which had disturbed the 
churches of Germany, Holland, and Switzerland, 
and would have to be faced by the churches of this 
country, and would not be answered by a hullaballoo 
or roars of laughter. It was beneath their dignity 
as Christian ministers, and beneath the dignity of a 
question which affected the very life of their 
churches. (‘‘Hear, hear,” and applause.) He 
criticised in a philosophical manner the very able 
paper of his old friend and fellow-student, Mr. 
Picton, whose honesty aud sincerity he profoundly 
respected. But he (Dr. Simon) thought it was 
somewhat wide of the mark. Mr. Picton had 
defined what his theology was, and what it had to 
do. But, he would ask, was the form of self- 

revelation which the soul presented to itself, and 
which teachers were to present to the soul for the 
sake of stimulating this spiritual life, a matter 
of indifference? (Hear, hear.) He appealed to 
the whole history of the religions of this world. 
It was no matter of ind ffereuce. Was it a matter 
of indifference whether he conceived his God to be 
a bundle of rags—would it have the same effect 
upon his spiritual life as if he conceived Him as the 
one who revealed Himeelf in Jesus Christ in Judea ? 
Mr. Picton did not tell them so. He adduced cases, 
mostly within the range of Christianity, with the 
single exception of Buddha; but he (Dr. 8.) main- 
tained most strongly that it was not a matter of 
indifference, and never could be a matter of indif. 
ference, even if they accepted his view, what object 
they presented to the souls of their people with a 
view of stimulating their spiritual life. How could 
they cooperate? Suppose they were agreed that 
the end towards which they were going was, as 
Mr. Picton beautifully unfolded. the raising of the 
spiritual life. Mr. Picton thought they should 
accomplish that end by setting betore the minds of 
the people certain truths. They might perbaps 
agree so far about those truths ; the misfortune was 
that their friends, the party in general throughout 
Europe, were not agreed to allow them to teach 
‘quietly what was positive as well as themselves; 
they would persist in aflirming that that which 
they put before the people as necessary was simply 
superstition. How, then, could they co-operate? It 
they were everlastingly h iug internecine war, 
what could they do? It seemed to him that the 
questions put by Mr. Hebditch ought to 
have definite answers that they might know 
where they were. They dul nos’ want to 
bo bigoted or to suppress liberty of thought, 
but it was only fair that they should know exactly 
what they were doing. Ie himself thought that 
their churches onght to be ready to receive 
inquirers, even as ministers, with the greatest tole- 
rance and patience. So long as a man’s face was 


earnest, and devout spirit in the pursuit of truth ; 
so long as he did not preach simple denials, but 
that positive truth which God had given him to 
know, be it merely morality, or religious spiri- 

tuality, or the Fatherhood of God, or anything else, 

their churches should exercise a large patience ; 

but when a man began to deny the old faith and 
those who called him, he was in much the same 
condition as his baker, whom he asked to supply 

him with true bread, saying to him, I do not care 
in what form you dish it up, whether as a cottage 
loaf, or a fancy loaf, or a bun, or anything else, 

but I do expect from you, in all honesty, that you 

will give me the pure, unadulterated bread.” Per- 
sonally he thanked the gentlemen for calling that 
conference. Let them have the truth, and if they 

dared not face it, if they were afraid of losing their 
Christianity by encouraging such conferences and 

open utterances as these, then, he said, the sooner 

thev lost a sinking thing like that the better for the 
world and themselves. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Dr. ALLON said that, though he felt he 
was an intruder—not accepting the conditions of 
the circular of which he had heard for the first time 
that night—he must say he happened to believe 
that religious communion in the broad and in every 
true sense of the term was dependent on agreement 
in theological, critical, and historical opinion—that 
is, within certain limits. He thought that ques- 
tions such as Mr. Hebditch had asked—the question, 
for instance, whether the grand totality of Being be 
a personal God or not; whether He be a Father, 
whether Jesus Christ reveals Him, or whether He 
is something else which is far inferior; whether the 
Lord Jesus Christ be a Divine incarnation, or 
whether He be merely a man; whether He really 
did rise from the dead, or whether that is an im- 
posture to which He lent countenance—he 
thought these questions did involve most 
vital principles. (Applause.) Was there no 
limit to divergence of opinion in the prac- 
tical sympathies of life? When a person 
differed from him so far that they had little theo- 
logical thought in common, and did not address 
the same person in prayer, religious communion was 
practically impossible. He could not preach in 
palpits wbere he could not preach the Lord Jesus 
Christ, nor could he admit a man to his pulpit who 
would not preach the Lord Jesus Christ. Men 
must be agreed in great fundamental principles, or 
else they could not act together. It was not into- 
lerance that limited the communion of men who 
thought differently on religious matters; it was the 
necessities of human nature and the necessities 
of practical life. (Cheers ) 

The Rev. JosteH Woop, of Leicester, on being 
asked if it was possible for those who differed so 
widely to be in religious communion, replied that 
that bad been answered by their joining in the 
hymns that night. (No, no.) Those who said 
‘‘no” evidently did not understand where they 
were. (Laughter.) Would they tell him that Dr. 
Channing, Dr. Martineau, the Rev. J. J. Tayler, 
and other men he might mention, had uot the life 
of goodness in them, and real spiritual goodness and 
Christlikeness, such as could be found in the mem- 
bers of their evangelical churches. He thought they 
were blind to the fact. (A voice: ‘‘We do not.’’) 
He said he could hold religious communion with 
these men, for they manifested a Christlike life and 
spirit, a life of spiritual goodness. He could sit 
down with them ta the Lord's table; could go into 
their pulpits and preach, and they could come into 
his pulpit and preach ; he could join them in any 
common work which had for i's end the advance- 
ment of the cause of righteousness aud the King- 
dom of God. He felt personally no difficulty in 
that, and one reason why they bad met together 
was to give that idea a public platform, to see how 
far there was any feeling in favour of it, especially 
amongst the Congregational ministers of their Union. 
It appeared to some of them that there was a feeling 
in that direction, that it was possible to hold commu- 
nion with persons who differed as widely as Uni- 
tarians differed from Evangelicals. (No, no.) If not, 
then there was an end of it as far as they were con- 
cerned. They who said yes intended to go on— 
(applause) —and to show to the best of their ability 
that it was practicable. Mr. Picton and Me. Gas- 
quoine expressed their several opinions, but they 
were one in the belief that there snould be sym- 
pathy and o ommunion between those who did not 
agree in theological, historical, or critical opinions ; 
aud he (Mr. Wood) thought a life of gooduess, 
which was the same life as in Christ or the Christ- 
like life, wherever it was found, was the one 
essential to religious communion. (Applause. ) 


The Rev. J. Pace Hoprs said he was one of 
those who were extremely interested in being 
there, because he was a Unitarian Christian. In- 
stead of that congress having goue for war. a thou- 
sand years, they had gone back 1, 800 years, 
having got by a feeling of their own hearts vearer to 
Jesus Christ. He felt that if Jesus Christ could 
be in that assembly, He would, at all events, ap- 
prove of the eff rt to feel one anvther’s hearts, aud 
to see whether they were any nearer to each other 
than they had been fancy ing; and he could not 
help thinking that He would give them a definition 
of what they had been asking for. He agreed with 
Mr. Wood that their singing together was 
religious communion, and if they could go further 
let them do so. He was not seeking admission to 
the Congregational Union, but when he heard the 
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The Rev. Ropert Machzrn complained of cer- 
tain inconsistencies in his esteemed friend Mr. 
Picton, though witu much of the philosophy 
underlying his address he thoroughly agreed. But 
to his mind everything that Mr. Picton had said 
was the outgrowth of that very historical and 
critical faith which, by a certain sort of im- 
plication, was to be set aside. It was his 
happiness to meet occasionally with the late 
Jahn Stuart Mill, and he felt on one occasion, when 
he had manifested a patience and a kindness under 
provocation he nad never seen surpassed, if equalled, 
‘* Be that man’s creed what it may, he seems to me 
at this moment one of the most Christlike men, 
perhaps the most Christlike man, I ever saw.” But 
how did he come to be such? Was John Stuart 
Mill a development of the original molecule? Had 
he ever been acted upon by the historical faith re- 
specting the historical Christ? The essays that 
were published after his death gave them the 
answer—that Christ had taken such possession of 
that man’s imagination and heart that he complained 
that Jesus had superseded God in the affections of 
men. Unconsciously he was what he was in all 
that was most beautiful in his character simply as 
the growth and outcome of what Jesus of Nazareth 
had done and said and suffered during those three 
years of his ministry. (Signs of impatience. ) 

The Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH said that they as a 
committee had no creed, but each clung to a different 
one. What they were trying to recognise was a 
brotherhood among men of different kinds of 
thought. He differed inteusely from his friends, 
but they did not try to missionise him. On the 
other hanc, he saw that around a man’s creed, like 
the creed of his friend Mr. Picton, there grew a 
life more lovely than his own. As a corporate body 
they had no creed. For himself he could recognise 
a Divine life in men, and could feel that they were 
children of God. The very same light that shines 
in its fulness on the sublime and beautiful brow of 
Jesus Christ prostrated him and compelled him to 
worship Him with a passionate delight. The spirit 
in the hearts of his brethren had opened the door 
of his heart, and should he have the church-door 
closed ? Should the Church be a smaller thing than 
this, at best, poor-stilted heart—the Church, the 
place which they called the representative of God 
in the world! His heart was open, and God was 
greater than his heart. (Cheers.) | 


Mr. Picton, in the course of a general reply, said 
he was thankful that that Conference had met, but 
it was a misunderstanding, as Mr. Waugh had 
pointed out, to suppose they wanted to bring about 
agreement in theological opinion. He might not 
agree with the theology he heard in a little Primi- 
tive Methodist chapel, but his heart was with them 
entirely. What they wanted was that the churches 
generally should recognise openly what each indi- 
vidual Christian for the most part recognised pri- 
vately—namely, that there was a spiritual drawin 
of heart to heart where there were the widest dif- 
ferences of theological opinion. The demand for 
definiteness, therefore, seemed to him out of place 
—(Hear, hear)—for if each person there were to 
give their varied interpretations of specific words, 
few would agree. But he thought the matter had 
been plainly put by Mr. Page Hopps. The gene- 
rous remarks of his old friend Dr. Simon showed 
that he (Mr. Picton) had been a little mis- 
understood ; for Dr. Simon said that he looked 
upon theology as only enabling the soul to reflect 
its religion upon itself. No. He looked upon all 
forms of upward-tending religion that the world 
had ever seen as an imperfect revelation from God, 
which God had sent to enable the soul to realise its 
own Divine life. He did not exclude God from 
it, or inspiration from it, as Dr. Simon would seem 
to suppose. He only extended the doctrine of God 
and of inspiration to all forms of upward-tending 
religion, By the criticised term the grand totality 
of Being, he meant that as the very basis of faith 
the creature was nothing whatever but as the 
ray out of a candle—the central light of the eternal 
substance being God himself. He would worship 
God as a person, because he could not picture any- 
thing higher; but all the while, in his heart of 
hearts, he knew that He was infinitely greater and 

rander than anything that he could put into words. 
hat was all he hai to say in reply. (Applause.) 

The benediction was then prunounced, and the 
conference t:rminated. 


— — —— — 


INFANTILE WASTING AND DeBILity or CHILDREN 
MOsT SUCCESSFULLY TREATED WITH DR, DE JONGH'S 
Licht: Brown Cop LIVER OI. Mr. Taomas Hunt, late 
Medical Officer of Health, St. Giles’s and Bloomsbury, 
writes: In badly-nourished infants, Dr, de Jongh’s 
Livht-Brown Cod Liver Oil is i valuable. The rapidity 
with which two cr three tea-spoonfuls a day will fatten 
a young child is astonishing, ‘The weight gained is 
three times the weight of the Oil swallowe], or more; 
and, as children generilly like the taste of Dr. de 
Jongh’s Oil, and whew it is given them, efien ery for 
more, it aſßp ars as though there were some prospect of 
deliverance for the appalling multit we of children who 
figure in the weekly bills of mortality issued from the 
office of the Registrar-General.” Dr. R. C. Croft, 
Author of Handbook for the Nursery.” writes: Dr. 
de Jongh's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil is almost a 
specific in many of the diseases peculiar to infaocy and 
childhood, and I have seen marked benefit produced 
by its use. Patients, prefer it to the Pale Oils, and are 
able to retain it more comfortably.” Dr. de Jongb’s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil is sold only in capsyled 
imperial half-pints, 28. 6d. ; pints, 48. 9d. ; quarts 95.5 


glorious prayer, and the sermon that followed it, 
at London-road Chapel on the previous night, there 


truthwards ; so long as he was evincing a sober, 


with his stamp aud signature anc’ the signature of bis 
sole consignees on the capsule and the label under 


was an answer of Amen in his own heart—(ap-| wrapper, by all chemists. Sole consignees, Ansar, 
plause)—and he asked why then was he shut out? | Harford, and Co., 77, Strand, London.—{ADvr.] 
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— 
CHARLOTTE WILLIAMS-WYNN." 


The art of letter-writing has, we are often 
told, entirely gone out. The bustle, the ambi- 
tion, the preoccupation of our day is alien to its 
existence. To excel in letter-writing requires 
capabilities which are now almost certain to be 
enlisted in quite other departments. The man 
or woman who can write letters well is told 
that he or she must write something else; and 
at once the air of the would-be author—self- 
conscious, distraught, and aspiring—is assumed. 
The least importation of this is fatal to the art 
of letter-writing, which depends on the cultiva- 
tion of varied interests, with no fixed and pre- 
vailing ulterior object. A facile, unpreoccupied 
mind, a graceful faucy, and a fine sense for 
passing easily from one topic to another, are 
the great essentials. Seldom do we meet with 
these qualities in letters published nowadays; 
they seem written as though they might be 
read in public: there are no naively uncon- 
scious turns—no sudden self-revealments, with- 
out purpose. Even in reading the extracts 
from the religious diaries that have formed so 
large a section cf certain recent successful 
memoirs, are we not sometimes persecuted with 
the idea that the writer was posturing—-pre- 
senting himself in as favourable a light as he 
could to posterity, who would of course be 
interested in his secret thoughts. This ruins 
autobiography in its finest characteristics. 
Though these Memorials of Miss Williams- 
Wynn are not marked by any great depth of 
thought, or suggest a personality of much 
originalty or power, yet they have the merit of 
sincerity, of clearness, and grace, and are now 
and then very suggestive. 

Charlotte Williams-Wynn was the eldest 
daughter of the Right Hon. Charles Watkin 
Willams-Wynn, and of Mary, a daughter of 
Sir Foster Cunliffe, Bart. She was born in 
1807, and from a very early period, owing to 
her father’s position, was thrown into political 
society, and learnt to take a keen inte:est in all 
questions of the day. At her father’s house, as 
w girl, she met such distinguished persons as 
Heber, Southey, Hallam, Mackintosh, and 
others. In later days she secured the friendship 
of Carlyle, Maurice, the Bunsens, the Rios, 
the Brownings. She travelled extensively 
both wen young and more advanced in 
life, in Germany (with whose literature she was 
well acquainted), in Italy, and in France. 
During the later years of her life her health 
failed so much, that she passed the greater part 
of each year on the Continent, and in 1866 a 
fatal disease showed itself, and under medical 
advice, she broke up her London home and 
resided constantly abroad, returning to Eng- 
land only for shoit intervals. She died at 
Arcachon in April, 1869. Her most notable 
characteristics are quick common-sense, 
elevated and controllea by a cultured taste; 
a serious and penetrating intellect that could 
easily relieve itself by gentle humour and 
badinage. She was a woman of wide 
reading, who desired so to direct her life that 
others might be influenced for good, though 
she was at the furthest remove from a bigot, and 
was never tainted by the disease of philan- 
thropy, as it has been somewhat cynically 
called. The book, of course, has little uf con- 
nected unity, unless indeed we regard it as 
the revelation of a mind—for she thought much 
on many topics, and drew wise lessons from 
what she saw happening around her—her ob- 
servant keenness imparting not a little interest 
to her letters, and showing that she might 
easily have been touched by cynicism had she 
not been so decidedly influenced on the reli- 
gious side, Wherever she was, her great 
uelight was to correspond with those she Joved, 
and it would decidedly have been a loss to 
English literature, had these letters been sealed 
up within the narrow scope of a private cir 
culation.” To justify what we have said we 
must give a few short extracts. Here is a very 
telling sketch of Mr. Carlyle, in somewhat 
exceptional circumstances :— 

I went to Cheyne-row on Monday to tea; Carlyle was 
very pleasant, It was very interesting to hear his 
account of his visit to the Bishop of St. David's, and 
his feelings upou meorniog prayers, &., which he 
attended, he said, because he had no right to go toa 
bishop’s house and not conform to his ways. He was 

rticularly struck by no one saying good morniag to 

is neighbour when they met in chapel in the morning, 
before or after. It was all very well done. It was like 
to many souls pouring in through all the doors to offer 
up their orisous to tho God who sent them on earth. 
We were no longer men, and had nothing to do with 
men’s usages then; and after it was over, ali these 
souis seemed to disperse again silently into space, and 


then, when we met in the drawing-room, cane the 
human greetings and civilities. You can hard! 


* Memorials o Uharlotte Williams-Wynn. baited 
waa With a Portrait. (Longman, Green, 
vad Co, | 


_ 


imagine the effect of words, unless you can remember 
the singular diction which he uses, and the earnestness 
with which he speaks. — 


We find the following curious reference to the 
death of Sydney Smith. The concluding por- 
tion of the paragraph sugges‘s a difficulty that 
might puzzle theologians. Perhaps the ordi- 
nary ideas of heaven are not the correct ones. 
At all events, wit will not be wanting in anothor 
world if it be needed: 


Poor Sydney Smith’s death is a great loss to London. 
His wit will not easily be replaced ; in a certain set he 
will be missed daily, and nowhere will his remembrance 
come across one so often as at the great dinners, of 
which he used to make the charm by his brilliaut con- 
versation, and though perhaps a dinner-table is not the 
monument one should most covet, I doubt whether it 
is not a more enduring one than a stone with two 
trumpeting angels. What is to be done with wit here- 
after? If Sydney Smith had to leave his wit on this 
sile the grave, his individuality is gone; and yet there 
are few qualities which seem less in accordance with 
the ordinary ideas of heaven. 


Miss Williams-Wynn can be self-critical, and 
humorously so on occasion, as in the following: 


Someone says, Le style c’est homme.” If I were 
to be judged by the style, what a singular being I should 
be fancied, And yet my style is really part of myself, 
and a genuine one, for, being unformed, it comes out 
the more naturally. It seems to be that reading one 
of my letters must be very like dromedary-riding—you 
getalong, get to your journey’s end pret y quickly, but. 
the way by which you get there is so rugged and 
broken that you are half worn out by the uneasy 
motion. 


A Churchwoman of the school of Mr. 
Maurice, as we have said, Mies Williams- 
Wynn was often very free in her criticisms on 
the Churca of England. What could be more 
incisive or more happy than this? 


Our English Church stands very much in the position 
I see a hen does. It has two legs, but keeps one gene- 
rally in reserve. The reserved leg of the Euglish 
Church is its Catholicity ; it brings it forward as little 
as possible, That leg is in its way, and it stands a; well 
without it. Wheu attacked, however, down it goes, 
and then half the world cannot make out the difference 
between Romanism and Catholicism, and the other half 
will not, and so, as soon as possible, up goes the gwk- 
ward leg again, to be cherished and kept warm in the 
bosom of the Church, but not to reappear till the 
whole body is again attacked. The High Church reac- 
tion is an example of this; no sooner does the poor 
Church advance her claim to be the Catholic Church, 
than two or three of her members step over to Roman- 
ism, as the best way of proving her to be so; this 
alarms her, and for a time the doubtful term is allowed 
to fade away out of sight. 


This is another snippet in much of the same 
vein :-— 

The other day there was a great meeting to help the 
funds of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
We went at twelve, and did not get away until six. 
How I bore it I cannot imagine; perhaps the impos- 
sibility of moving an inch from the dense crowd 
around made one more patient. I must own I was a 
little disappointed at the oratory, but then I am not 
used to what they call religious meetings, and therefore 
the frothiness of it struck me the more, Each speaker 
flattered the one that preceded him, and the Bishop of 
Winchester praised aud lauded the poor Duke of Bue- 
cleuch, who was chairman, as if it had been some angel 
who had vouchsafed to sit in the chair—indeod, I fear 
that an angel who has no Church patronage, might not 
have been flattered quite so much as the duke who had 
Both the Church and the State were on the 8 
and, as usual, both pulled different ways. e Chan- 
cel:or of the Exchequer assured us that a grant of 
money from the State would do little good, that it is a 
very ansatisfactory mauner of bestowing charity, and 
that the society would be much better without it. He 
had no sooner finished his speech (which was little more 
than special pleading to excuse the State from opening 
its purse) than up gets a bishop, who declares that a 
grant from the State is by no means an unsatisfactory 
thing when money is wanted, and that its bounden duty 
was to give it. All this amused me much, but I will 
apare you a longer account of it. : 

Miss Williams-Wynn was resident in Paris 
during the coup d' etat of 1851. She met Mon- 
talembert, found him gracious, garrulous, but 
suspected him of talking with the purpose that 
he might be reported in Evgland; she met De 
Tocqueville, too, and declared him to be a 
very pleasant and dignified man. She heard 
the famous Lacordaire, and thus gives her 
report of the friend of Lamennais—a report 
which we fear will not be quite sympathised 
with by Mrs. Oliphant and Miss Dora Green- 
well :— 

I went to hear Lacordaire on Sunday ; and fancy our 
setting off at half-past twelve, aud my getting home at 
a quarter to six—you can imagine how tired! It was 
a beautiful little church, crowded in every part. Of 
course it was very fine, but I was disappointed, as [ ain 
sure | shall be in all these preachers. In spite of his 
picturesque monk's dress, his action, which was per- 
fect, and his vehement language, the impression pro. 
duced is of a man acting a part wocommonly well, not 
of one saying what he actuaily believes. He is now, 
they tell me, considered a dangerous preacher, from 
his democratic turn. His sermcn lasted till half-past 
four; and nothing could be more striking than the 
-cene—we all fading into darkness, he in his white 
dress looking like a shadowy figure dimly reflected from 
the blaze of light which was round the high altar 
behind the carved scrcen, Toe altar itself was an 
enormous canopy and throne of scarlet damask; and 
there being nothing upon it then (the Sacrament was 
placed there duriug the second service), it looked alto- 
gether so like the scene at the end of a Christmas fairy 
tale on the stage, that I could think of nothing else, 
profane as is the comparison. The chandeliers were 
precisely those of a ballroom; and the wreaths of 


J 


flowers on the canopies above were just fitted to the 
appearance of the good fairy and nothing else. There 
is no form of worship in which 1 find it so hard to take 
any part in that of the Roman Church. : 

We can scarcely imagine a more readable 
or a more appetising book. To our readers who 
want something more solid and suggestive than 
the ordinary three-volume novel, while not 
demanding the close thought and connected 
attention of a detailed biography or a scientific 
lecture, we would say, send for this book, 
which abounds in delicious morsels, and which 
can be laid down and taken up again, with no 
decrease of the zest with which one first 
approaches it. 


‘“ ENGLISH PICTURES,”* 


Though it can hardly be said that Dr. Man- 
ning has gegen the high standard he raised 
for himself in this line of pictorial sketching, 
especially in his Swiss Pictures” and Those 
Holy Fields,” this volume will be widely wel- 
comed. If it does not appear to present so 
mauy points of freshness us the earlier works, 
that may arise from our being more familiar 
with the scenes described, or from our hay 
recently gone over a good deal of the same 
ground in such books as the first part of Pio- 
turesque Europe.” But Drs. Manning and 
Green have a light descriptive touch, and com- 
mand a good deal of bright antiquarian refe- 
rence to lighten up their rambles, as they lead 
us along the Thames from its source to its 
mouth almost, ani convoy us hurriedly 
Surrey, Kent, and Sussex. Perhaps the most 
interesting section is that headed Our Forests 
and Woodlands,” in which we have not only 
bright pictures of scenery in the New Forest 
— Epping Forest, proving keen eyes and 
leisurely observation, but some most admirably- 
executed woodcuts, pre-eminent among them 
being that of Burnham Beeches. Then we have 
a ramble through ‘Shakespeare's a gan 7 
with a good deal of interesting odds and ends; 
and, after that, tbrough the country of Bun 
and Cowper ’’—by Elstow, Bedford, Olney ; 
we pass into Derbyshire—visit Dovedale 
and Buxton in delightful company, and see 
something of Peak and Tor. Westward 
Ho!” suggests Cheddar and the Quantock 
Hills and Dartmoor, and Tavistock and Dart- 
mouth, and Tintagel and the Land’s End. The 
Euglish lakes have hardly so much space as 
they need, but the writers treat the superb 
scenery of that district with fine feeling. 
„The Eastern Counties,” The Isle of Wight, 
and Snowdon and South Wales form separate 
sections of no small interest, but we were a little 
disappointed with that headed Round about 
some Industrial Centres, which required more 
detail, if touched at all, to be really satisfactory. 
But the book, as a whole, is attractive, and 
must rauk far above the run of the ordinary 
drawing-room books of the season. Wo cannot 
make good our points by extracts, but to show 
tomething cf the way in which picture and his- 
torical reference are mivgled, we may quote 
the following On tho Thames” :— 

Just past Hampton Village on the left bank, the 
traveller will notice a little rotunda with a Grecian 
portico with a mansion of some pretensions in the 
wooded background. The house was Garrick's resi- 
dence, and in the rotunda there originally stood Rou- 
biliac’s famous statue of Shakespeare, now in the 
British Museum. Bushey Park and Hampton Court 


next tempt us to the shore, Great names of og | 
again rise to memory --Wolsey, Cromwell, William III. 
But the charm of Hampton Court is, that its 
and gardens are free of access to the people: a privilege 
which, all the summer through, is appreciated by eager 
happy throngs. But let us cross the river to the compara- 
tive n litude ot the two Dittons —‘‘ Thames“ and Long.” 
An impromptu of poor Theodore Hook, lively and 
raceful, according to his wont, has led many a tourist 
n search of a holiday to this pretty n bourhood, 
and the poet's memory is reverenced ly. Here 
are the first and last verses :— 


% When sultry suns and dusty streets proclaim town’s 

‘ winter season,’ 

And rural scenes and cool retrcats sound some‘hing 
like high treason — 

I steal away t» shades serene which yet no bard 
has hit on, 

And change the bustling, heariless one for quletu le 
aud Ditton. 


0 0 0 * * * 
Here, in a placid wakiog dream, I’m froe from worldly 
troubles, | 
Calm as the rippling silver stre im that in tl e sun. 
shine bubbles ; 

Ani when sweet Eden's blissful to vers, sone abler 
bard has writ on, . 
Despairing to transcend is powers, I'll dit/o say ‘or 

Ditton.” 

Tien comes trim Surbiton with its villas, and Kir gston 
once, as its name imports—a town of kinge. For here 
were crowned several Saxon monarchs; is there not 
the coronation-stone in the market-place, engraven 
with their names! Teddington Lock, a little ower 
down, is the last upon the Thimes ; and here too 
anglers of the river put forth their chief and alm 
final strength. The mile from Teddington tv Eel- 
Island, off Twickenham, will bea quiet one indeed, if 
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the voyager interfere not with the sport of one or other 
of those gentry, and draw down their resentment ac- 
cordingly. Strawberry Hill reminds us of Horace 
Walpole, literary idleness, sham Gothic, and bric-· d 
brac. We glance and pass on. Pope's Villa no longer 
exists only a relic of his famous grotto remains ; but 
a monoment to the poet is in Twickenham Church, 
with an inscription by Warburton, setting forth that 
Pope would not be buried in Westminster Abbey.“ 


BRIEF NOTICES. 

A Critical Account of the Philosophy of Kant, 
with an Historical Introduction. By Epwarp 
Catrp, M. A., Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Glasgow, late Fellow and Tutor 
of Morton College, Oxford. (Glasgow: Maclehose. ) 
The method of exposition which Professor Caird 
has adopted in this volume may be called the bio- 
graphical method.” He first gives a short account 
of the systems of the great philosophical pre- 
decessors of Kant—Descartes, Spinoza, Locke, 
Hume, Berkeley, Lubnitz, and Wolff—and then takes 
up the works of Kant himself in the order of their 
production, explaining the difficulties that occur, and 
pointing out the variations of opinion and phraseology 
they contain as compared with subsequent works. 
Undoubtedly this plan has its merits. It enables 
the studert to follow to some extent the very pro- 
cesses by which the philosupher reached his final 
conclusions, and the road which the teacher took 
in his investigation is often the easiest for the pupil 
who attempts to follow him. No expositicn can 
make the attempt to master Kant's system other 
than most abstruse and arduous, but we think that 
Professor Csird may be congratulated on having 
produced a book which will give valuable help to 
students of his doctrines by removing difficulties 
from their path. Some of his statements are 
models of clever exposition. 

A Pocket of Pebbles, with a Few Shells. Being 
fragments of reflection now and then with cadence, 
made up mostly by the seashore. By WILLIAM 
Puitpot, Vicar in the Holy Orders of the 
Church of Christ and of England. (Macmillan 
and Co.) This little volume contains a good deal 
of fresh thought, set in a quaint frame, but is now 
and then spoiled by an affected air of depth, origi- 
nality, and suggestiveness, and occasionally by a 
pedantic tone. Besides, the prejudices of the writer 
appear too freely, in spite of his assumptions of 
liberality. There can be no doubt that his religious 
feelings are sincere, but he has the defects of his 
qualities, One great fault is that, for the purposes 
of a pensée writer, he turns over his thought too 
often, and becomes diffuse instead of suggestive. 
Only occasionally does he content himself with ore 
decisive sentence. The best things in the book are 
perhaps these two :— 


Our power of overcoming evil with good depends 
mainly on our power of compassion. 


People who float a worldly enterprise by which they 
hope to be advantaged through the utilising of other 
people, commonly keep a private toat swinging 
as 


But the following is far from mellowed to the ripe- 
ness we expected in such a book :— 


The people who want to make out that the Scrip- 
ture is false are generally, if not universally, those who 
know that they are on the way to be damned if it be 
true. | 


And this, again, is the utterance of partisan feel- 
ing, disguised under a pseudo-philosophical cloak— 

The State thet abandons Christianity to random 
and individual efforts ceases to be sovereign. 


In what sense has the United States of America 
ceased to be sovereign, though it has left religion 
a wholly private matter? Did the State not sub- 
due the Southern insurrection and abrogate 
slavery? The book is an odd mixture of what is 
weak and strong, philosophic and affected, broad 
and narrow ; and some of the poems are so weak 
as to disfigure the book. 


Tue Fine Arts.—We have received copies of two 
well-known pictures, reproduced in oil colours with 
singular fidelity, by Messrs. McGready, Thomson, 
and Co., of Glasgow. One of them is Mr. W. Wat- 
son's well-known pastoral scene in Scotland -a group 
of cattle on the slopes of the Highland mountains, 
with a lovely background of loch and hills, the 
colour of which is exquisitely toned, and forming a 
striking setting for the life-Jike animals standing or 
reposing in various attitudes on the heather. The 
other picture is from the painting of Mr. J. 
A. Noble, and consists of two collie dogs who, with 
ears erect and characteristic intelligence, are 
keeping watch over a pen of sheep, and their 
absent master’s plaid which hangs over the 
hurdles. Both are admirable specimens of 
artistic skill, and may be obtained ready framed 
at prices ranging from two to three pounds, 
according to the quality of the frames. The pair 


whose occupants shrink from the serious cost of 
original paintings. They are a striking illustration 
of what may be effected, both in the way of faithful 
transcript and delicate colouring, in the reproduc- 
tion of celebrated works of art. The London agent, 
we believe, is Mr. Arthur Gibbon, Castle-street, 
Holborn. 


We are requested to intimate that The Old, 
Old Story,” and all other works by the same 
author, will in future be published by Messrs. 
Hatchard. 

Mesers. C. Kegan Paul and Co. announce for 
immediate publication The Secret History of the 
Fenian Conspiracy.” The history is from authentic 
sources, and has in great measure been drawn from 
the personal narratives of some who were closely 
connected with the chief agents in that conspiracy. 
It will throw much light on the career of Stephens, 
and on such occurrences as the plot against Chester 
Castle and the Clerkenwell explosion. 


— 


DEATH OF THE REV. JAMES PARSONS. 


This venerable minister, who was fifty years 
minister of the principal Congregational Church of 

the city of York, and one of the most eminent, 

devoted, and successful preachers of the age, died 
on Saturday last at Harrogate. Mr. Parsons was 
born in the year 1800, and was thus one year older 
than the century. His father was the minister for 
many years of Salem Chapel, Leeds, and is still re- 
membered as a her of much energy and power. 

His son in early life devoted himself to the Chris- 
tian ministry, and, declining several invitations to 
metropolitan places of worship, settled in York 
about the year 1824. His health failed him in a 
few years, and he was compelled to live for twelve 
months in seclusion in Cornwall, during which time 
he prepared for publication his first series of ser- 
mons, which were published in 1830. When 
restored to health he resumed his labours at York, 
and Lendal Chapel being inadequate for the 
increasing wants of his congregation, Salem 
Chapel, which will seat aome I, r- 
sons, was built, and to this place, in 1839, M . 
Parsons, and the greater part of his church and 
cougregation, removed. Here Mr. Parsons remained 
till his retirement in 1870, but for some time 
afterwards he continued to discharge his ministerial 
duties, and often preached at the jubilee of 
churches and congregations, at which he had 
officiated on their formation fifty years before. 
Everywhere he was welcomed with the affectionate 
veneration due to his age and character. Mr. 
Parsons married the daughter of John Wilks, who 
was for a long time M.P. for Boston, and the 
secretary of the Protestant Society for the Protec- 
tion of Religious Liberty. Mrs. Parsons 
survives her husband: of the four daughters, 
all of whom are living, two were married 
to Congregational ministers in Ireland and 
Canada; the only son died early in life of 
scarlet fever. Mr. Parsons suffered much during 
bis last days, but his faith never wavered. In his 
dying condition on Wednesday last, Mrs. Parsons 
received a resolution passed at the Congregational 
Union meeting at Leicester, expressing ‘‘ full and 
tender sympathy ” with Mr. Parsons, and agreein 

to su:pend the session that they might commen 

him to the grace and consolation of At the 
request of her husband, Mrs. Parsons sent the 
follo wing reply to the chairman :—‘‘I thank you 
and the brethren for kind sympathy and prayers. 
My husband is near to death, happily free from 
much pain. He told bis doctor this afternoon he 
longed to be gone, and to enter into ‘ the glory of 
Christ —adding, one of the many mansions.’ ’ 


The Leeds Mercury of Monday publishes an 
interesting 3 notice of Mr. Parsons from 
the pen cof Mr. Edward Baines, his oldest surviving 
friend, who alone was of late allowed to visit him 
in addition to the members of his family. More 
recently a very few of his oldest friends (including 
Mr. Leeman, M.P., Mr. John Crossley, Mr. 
Thomas Barnes, and Mr. John W. Willans) were 
permitted to see Mr. Parsons. In the affectionate 
notice referred to, Mr. Baines says that Mr. Parsons’ 
personal character was holy, devotional, pure, 
upright, and self-denying. 

As a Christian minister and pastor he discharged, 
with a singleness of pn not to be surpassed, all 
the duties of a servant of God, and seemed to live for 
no other end but to win souls to Christ. He sacrificed 
every taste, indulgence, and cccupation that could 
interfere with his success in this sacred object. He was 
the exemplar as well as a teacher of his people. His 
life was a continued illustration of the text, Be not 
conformed to this world.” He was the friend of peace 
aud brotherly love, yet not less of Christian purity and 
rectitude. He was wholly free from se)f-complacency 
and jealousy. He was the generous, sympathisin 
helper of the humblest of bis ministerial brethren, an 
e-pecially of young ministers or students; and for 
their sakes he fe't it his duty to protest against the 
introduction of new doctrines unwarranted by Scrip- 
ture. His habitual prudence kept him out ef contro- 
verry, though his opinions as a Nonconformist and a 
Liberal were quite decided. Asa citizen, he took large 
views of public policy, advocated justice to all classes 
promoted education and improvement, and inculcated 
on all their duties as well as their rights, Asa friend, 
be was most faithful, warm, and generous, Asa com- 
panion, he was cheerful, abounding ia conversation and 
anecdote, with much natural humour, peculiarly engag- 
ing to children, and letting no word escape him that 
could give pain or encourage jealousy or dissension. 


are well-suited to adorn the walls of hceuses 
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ne was as complete and successful as has 
known in modern days, and thinks that 
hardly any minister of religion can be named, since 
Whitefield and Wesley, who has been the instru- 
ment of such extensive spiritual awakening and 
conversion. Of the character and peculiarities of 
his preaching Mr. Baines says :— 

Mr. Parsons’s elocution was not to be compared with 
his eloquence. Though the former was not so dis- 
tressing nor the latter so consummate as that of 
Robert Hall, yet there was something like the same 
want of correspondence in the two sacred orators be- 
tween the weakness of the physical organ and the 
mental and spiritual opulence straining to be delivered. 
Mr. Parsons’s voice was weak and uumusical, his chest 
narrow, and bis tall figure slightly stooping. In the 
large and crowded chapels where he so often preached, 
it was for some time difficult to hear him at all; but so 
earnest and solemn was his manner, so elevated the 
expression of his countenance, so piercing his eye, and 
so striking the words that could be caught, that thon- 
sands were hustel into a breathless stillness during 
his weighty paragraphs, till, at the close of each, the 
audience relieved their suspended breathing by a 
unanimous cough, in sympathy with the balf- exhausted 
preacher. Thus, to a considerable ex:ent, his weak - 
ness became his strength ; for no speaker so riveted his 
audience or secured such unchanging attention. 

Of Mr. Parsons’s preaching it may be said that it was 
purely Scriptural. It was logical and argumentative ; 
it was poetical and fervid; it answered the require- 
ments of the reason, and roused the sleeping conscience ; 
but his entire armament was drawn from the Bible, 
and he met the whole nature of man as the Bible meets 
it. His clearness of arrangement, aud the strictness 
with which he adhered to the sacred text, combined 
powerfully to impress bis hearers with the traths he 
wished to illustrate. He did not shun reiteration 
when it was required for the indispensable end of 
impression. 

The Leeds Mercury states that Mr. Parsons’s 
funeral will take place on Friday next at the Ceme- 
tery, York, where his son was interred ; and it is 


probable that the. ceremony will be conducted by 


the Rev. Dr. Falding, the Principal of Rotherham 
The Rev. Joshua C. Harrison is invited 
to preach the funeral sermon on the following 
Sunday. 


HOoLLOwAL's OINTMENT AND PILLS.— Diseases of the 
skin, ringworm, scurvy, jaundice, scrofula or king’s evil, sore 
heads, aud the most inveterate skin disease to which the 
human frame is subject, cannot be treated with a more sa‘e 
and certain remedy than Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, 
which act 20 2 on the constitution and so purify the 
blood, that these diseases are at once eradicated from the 
system, and a lasting cure obtained. They are equally effi- 
cacious in the cure of tumours, burns, scalds, glaudular 
swellings, ulcerous wounds, rheumatism, contracted and stiff 
joints, These medicines operate mildly and surely. The 
cures effected by them are not temporary or apparent ouly, 
but complete and permanent. 

Kinanan’s LL Wuisxy.—Universally recommended by 
the Medical Profession. A pure old spirit, mild, mellow, 
delicious, and most wholesome, Dr. Hassell says :—‘ The 
samples were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic aud 
ethereal to the smell. The Whisky must be pronounced to 
be pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality.” 
Wholesale, 20, Great Titchfield-street, London, W. 

OLDRIDGE’s BALX or CoLUMBIA.—By the increasin 
demand for this famed Balm may be estimated its value an 
eilicacy for replenishing, invigorating, and preserving the Hair 
either from failing off or turumg grey. Without it no toilet 
is complete. It iriparts to the hair a bright and glossy ap- 
pearance, frees it entirely from scurf, and will not soil the 
most delicate fabric worn as headdress “at home” or in 
promenade. In the “nursery” ita use is invaluable, as it 
furms in infancy the basis of a healthy aud luxuriant head 
of har. Sold by all perfumers and chem:sts, at 3s. 6d., 6s., 
and IIS. only. Wholesale and retail by the proprietors, 
C. and A. Oldridge, 22, Wellington-street, seven doors from 
the Strand. London, W. C. 

PERFECTION.— Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s World's Hair Restorer 
never fails to restore grey hair to its youthful colour, impart- 
ing to it new life, growth, and lustrous beauty. Its action is 
speedy and thorough, quickly banishing greyness. Its value 
is above all others. A single trial proves it. It is not a dye. 
It ever proves itself the natural strengthener of the hair. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

Mra. S. A. ALLEN has for over 40 years manufactured these 
two preparations. They are the standard articles 2 the hair. 
75 should never be used together, nor Oil nor Pomade with 
either. 

Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s Zylo-Balsamum, a simple tonic and 
hair-dressing of extraordivary merit for the youug. Prema- 
ture loss of the hair, so common, is prevented. Prompt 
relief in thousands of cases has been afforded where the hair 
has been coming out in handfuls, It cleanses the hair aud 
scalp, and removes dandruff. Sold by all Chemists and 
Pertumers. 

CARDINaL Ecru, ox CrEAM.—JuUDSON’s Dyzs.— 
White goods may be dyed in five minutes. Ribbons, silks, 
feathers, scarfs, lace, id, veils, handkerchiefs, clouds, 
bernouses, Shetland shawls, or any small article of dress, can 
easily be dyed without soiling the hands. Violet, magenta, 
crimson, mauve, purple, piuk, ponceau, claret, &c., Sixpence 
per bottle. Sold by Chemists and Stationers. 

INVALIDS.—Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Diseases 
of the Heart, Dropsy, and Tumors quickly cured by Aber- 
crombie’s New Solvent Process. Success testified by many 
mivisters and others, with their respective names and ad- 
dresses added Inquiry courted. Post Free Six Stamps.— 
10, Claremont-square, London, N. 

REcKIT?T’s Paris Bivus.—The marked superiority of 
this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick appreciatior 
of its merits by the public bas been attended by the usual 
result —vis, a flood of imitations, Ine merit of the latter 
mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in imi- 
tating the square shape, but making the general appearance 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine a The 
manu ‘acturers therefore to caution all buyers to see 
“Reckitt’s Paris Blue on each packet. 

TeetH, £1.—Tux Complete Upper orn LOWER 
Set or Fourteen Purse MINERAL Txertu, fitted 
and fixed to the mouth without pain. The extraction 
of ange, ae or decayed teeth not being necessary in any 
case. is perfectly painless system of adapting artifical 
teeth to the mouth is protected by Her Majesty's Royal 
Letters Patent; and a written guarantee given with every 
| case that they will not decay or change colour. 54, Rathbone- 

Oxford-street, near Tottenham-court- Mr. 
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SuBsTITUTB rox Mx. — The Editor of the “ Medical 
Mirror has called the notice of the medical profession to 
Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence, which he calls, Cadbury's Con- 
centrated Vegetable Milk, and remarks:—‘ The excess of 
fatty matter has been carefully eliminated, and thus a 
compound remains which conveys in a minimum bulk a 
maximum amount of nutriment. We strongly recommend 
it as a diet for children.” 


Births, Muarrmges, und Deaths, 


BIRTHS. 

COOK.—Oct, 21, at Henley Lodge, Warwick-road, Upper 
Clapton, the wife of John Cook, of a daughter. — 

VICCARS.—Oct. 19, at Stoneygate-road, Leicester, the wife 
of W. P. Viccars, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 

HOULGATE— PAYNE.—Oct. 9, at the Con tional 
Church, Lewisham High4oad, John Richard Houlgate, to 
Catherine Payne, third daughter of the late S. Payne, of 
Blackheath. 

WADDELL—HAMILTON.— Oct. 9, at the Presbyterian 
Church, Regent-square, by the Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, 

D. D., A. M Waddell, Esq, of Cowdenhill, Dumbarton- 
shire, to Fanny Alicia, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
W. K. Hamilton, of the Free Church of Scotland. Stone- 
house, Lanarkshire. 

CON DER—GOODING.—Oct. 10, at Witnesham Chapel, 
Suffolk, by the Rev. W. Emery, Alfred Conder, Eeq , of 
11, Queen Victoria-street, E.C., and Hornsey, son of T. 
Conder, Esq., of Ipswich, to Mary Anne Hatten, daughter 
of Jeremiah Gooding, Esq., of Witnesham Hall. 

CORPE—ROBERTSON.—Oct 10, at St. Paul’s Preshy- 
terian Church, Westbourne-grove-terrace, by the Rev. Dr. 
Morison, James Robert Corpe, of Moonta, South Aus- 
tralia. to Thomasina Hughes Robertson, of No. 3, St. 
Stephen- square, Westbourne-park. 

AMES—-CHAMB T RLAIN.—Oct. 11, at the Church of 
the Messiah, Birmiogham, by the Rev. H. W. Cross key, 
Christopher James, of The Gables, Upper Hamilton- 
terrace, N.W, to Caroline, second daughter of the late 
Joseph Chemterisin, of Birmingham, 

STRUTT—ATKINS. — Oct. 17, at Providence Chapel, 
Uxbridge, by Rev, E. Jukes, Thomas Strutt to Elisa Annie 


2 daughter of Mr. John Atkins, Be'mont-villas, 
xbridge. 


Epps’s Cacioine (Quintessence of Cacio).—Cacdoine 
possesses the essential principle of cacdéo, theobromme, un- 
clogged by excess of nutritives and over-richness, as found in 
the natural cacéo nibs, and in chocolates and prepared coco.is 

rally. The cac&o flavour here becomes almond-like and 
mtensified, and being unsweetened it affords when made an 
exhilarat'ng warm drink, extremely fluid and refreshing and 
clean to the palate. Sold only in packets and tins, labelled 
“ James Epps & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London.” 

You can expend your entire income and yet insure its 
return without further outlay or liability of any kind. Ou 
all purchases ask your tradesmen fur Coupons of the General 
Expenditure Assurance Company —* Head Offices, 
19 and 21, Queen Victoria-street, E. C. | 


— j— ---- 


Advertisements. 


65 & 64, 
CHEAPSIDE. 


BENNETTS 


GOLD PRESENTATION 


WATCHES, 


FROM £10 TO £100. 


TO CLOCK 
PURCHASERS. 


just completed — altera 
tions in his Clock Show- Rooms, 
is enabled to offer to pur - 
chasers the most extensive 
Stock in 


BENNETT, 


WATCHES 


CLOCKS 


ms, 
tion of the highest quality and 
newest designs at the lowest 


OHN BENNETT, WATCH and 
MANUFACTORY, es and 64, 


ALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 
COMPLETION F THE SURVEY. 

The Committee are in immediate WANT of FUNDS to 
fluish off the work now on the eve of completion. Cheques 
and P.O. orders crossed to Coutts and Co., and made pay- 
able to the undersigned. 

(By order) W. BESANT, Secretary. 

9, Pall-mall East. 


wp 69A HEBREW CLASS MEETS on 
Monpay Evenines at Seven o'clock at ite 
BIRKBECK INSTITUTION, SOUTHAMPTON 
a CHANCERY LANE. Fees per Term, 
6s. and 9s, 


OME EDUCATION.—A LADY residing in 

the healthiest part of Malvern, and wishing to 
Kducate her own litt'e Daughters at H me, would be glad 
to hear of Two or Three others to join them.— For par- 


ticul.rs apply to Rev. A. 8. Richardson, Castle House, 
Malvern. | 


CLOCK 
E 


NOTHER CURE of INFLAMMATION of 

the THROAI, COUGH, &c. (his week).—Mr. 

He on, 10, Artnur-street, Belfast, writes: “‘ Ociober 11th, 
1877. Da. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS alla ed 


the inflamma ion of my throat, relieved the cough, aud gave 
me dase at once.” 


and 23 9d. per box. 


They taste pleasantly. Price 18. 14d, | 


-— 


EALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE, 
i i in DYSPEPSIA, Chronic 


REVALENTA ARABICA 

(which saves fifty times its cost in medicine), and cures 
chronic indi on (dyspepsia), habitual constipation, 
diarrhoea, hemorrhoids, liver complaints, flatulency, nervous- 
ness, biliousness, all kinds of fevers, sore throats, catarrhs, 
colds, influenza, noises in the head and ears, rheumatism, 
gout, poverty and impurities of the b eruptions, 
ysteria, neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, low spirits, 
spleen, acidity, waterbrash, palpitation, heartburn, ache, 
debility, dropsy, cramps, spasms, nausea, and vomiting after 
eating, even in pregnancy or at sea; sinking fits, cough, 
asthma, bronchitis, consumpti exhaustion, epilepsy, 
diabetes, paralysis, wasting away, and the feverish and bitter 
taste on awakime, or caused by onions, garlic, and even the 
smell of tobacco or drink. evty-eight —— iuvariable 
success with adults and delicate infants, 000 cures of 
cases considered It contains four times as much 
nourishment as meat. It is likewise the only 
food to rear delicate infants successfully, and to overcome all 
infantine difficulties in teething, weaning, measles, fevers, 
restlessness, diarrhcea, eruptions. The 2s. tins are forwarded 
* free to all parts of the United Kingdom on receipt of 

. 4d. in stamps. : 

IMPORTANT CAUTION.—Thirty years’ well-deserved 
and world-wide reputation of Du Barry’s Food has led a 
certain class of speculators to puff up all kinds of Farinaceous 
Foods. However, Mr. Pye Henry Chevasse, F. R. C. S., 
author of “ Advice to a Mother,” analysed 13 of these, and 
declared DU BARRY’S FOOD to be THE BEST. Like- 
wise Dr. B. F. Routh, physician to the Samaritan Hospital 
for Women and Children, declares :—“ Among the vegetable 
substances Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica is the best,” and 
that “ under its influence many children affected with atrophy 
and marked debility have completely recovered. They thrive 
admirably upon it, and sleep soundly all night.” 

U BARRY’S FOOD.—‘ Twenty-five years’ 
incredible miseries from chronic dyspepsia. nervous- 
ness, sleeplessness, low spirits, debility, and swellings all 
over to double my natural sise—miseries I endured, aud for 
which I tried the best advice in vain. Since 29th March last 
I have lived entirely upon DU BARRY’S REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOOD without taking any meat. It has done 
me a great deal of good, and 1 never felt so well in my life 
as 1 do now, all the ne having left me; I have lost all 
nervousness, I sleep well, and feel happy. Indeed, my friends 
say I am like a new man—nothing like what | was before | 
took your food. Pray make any use gr like of this letter, 
and —_ +f v best thanks. —1 am, dear Sir, yours 
8 7 CHARLES TUSON.—Monmouth, 30th August, 
URE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 
“T am happy to be able to assure you that these last 
two „ since | ate DU BARKY’S admirable REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA, I have not felt the weight of my 
84 years. My legs have acquired strength and rimbleness, 
my sight bas improved so much as to dispense with spectacles, 
my stomach reminds me of what I was at the age of 20— 
in short, [ feel myself quite young and hearty. I preach, 
attend confessions, visit the sick, I make long journeys on 
foot, my head 1s clear, and my memory strengthened. In the 
interests of other sufferers, I authorise the publication of 
my experience of the benefits of * admirable food, and 
remain, Abbot PETER CASTELLI, Bachelor of Theology 
and Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSTIPATION, 
Asthma, &c.—Cure No. 49,832 of fifty years’ inde- 
scribable agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, 2 
constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness, and vomiting by 
Du Barry’s Food—MARIA JOLLY. 
U BARRY’S FOOD.—LIVER, NERVES. 
Cure No, 48,614, Of the Marchioness de Brehan,— 
In consequence of a Liver Complaint, I was wasting away 
for seven years, and so debilitated and nervous that I was 
unabis ta read, write, or, in fact, attend to anything; with a 
nervous palpitation all over, bad digestion, constant sleepless- 
ness, and the most intolerable nervous agitation, which pre- 
vented even my sitting down for hours together. I felt 
dreadfully low- spit ited, and all intercourse with the world 
had become paiuful to me. Many medical men, English as 
well as French, had prescribed for me in vain. In perfect 
despair I took DU BARRY’S FOOD, and lived on this 
delicious food for three months, The good God be praised, 
it has completely restored me; I am myself again, and able 
to make and receive visits and resume my social = 
Marchioness DE BREHAN, Naples, April 17, 1859.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSUMPTION, 

Diarrhcea, Cramp, Kidney, and Bladder Disorders.— 
Dr. Wurser’s Testimouial.—*“ Bonn, July 19, 1852.—Du 
Barry’s Food is one of the most excellent, nourishing, and 
restorative absorbents, and supersedes, in many cases, al) 
kinds of medicines. It A nage ge effective in indigestion 
(dyspepsia), a confined habit of body, as also io diarrhea, 
bowel complaints, and stone or 2 inflammatory irrita- 
tion, and cramp of the urethra, the kidneys and bladder, and 
hsemorrhoids.—Dr. RUD WU RZER, Professor of Mediciné, 
and Practical M.D, 


(5-55 of DEBILITY, BAD DIGESTION, and 
IRRITABILITY. 

“DU RARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA has pro- 
duced an extraordinary effect on me. Heaven be blessed, it 
has cured me of nightly sweatings, terrible irritation of the 
stomach, aud bad digestion, which had lasted eighteen years. 
I have never felt so comfortable as 1 do now.—J, COM- 
PARET, Parish Priest, St. Komaine-des-isles.” 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 

FOOD (suitably packed ior all climates) sells: In tins, 

Alb, at 28.; of lib., 38. 6d.; Ab., 6s.; Sib., 14s. 12ib., 
32s.; 24lb., 60s, 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
CHOCOLATE.—Powder iu tin canisters for 12 
— 24 cups, 3s. 6d.; 48 cups, 6s.; 288 cups, 846. 


cups, 64s. 

1D. BARRY’3 REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 

They soothe the most irritable stomach and nerves, 
in nausea and sickness, even in pregnancy or at sea, heart- 
burn, and the feverish, acid, or bitter taste on waking up, cr j 
caused by onions, garlic, and even the smell left by tobacco 
or drinking. They improve the appetite, assist digestion, 
secure sound, refreshing sleep, and are more highly pourish- 
ing and sustaining than even meat,—ilb., 3s. bd. ; 2ih., 68. 
51b., 14s.; 12ib., 323 ; 24ib, 60s. 


EPOTs: DU BARRY and Co., Limited, No. 

77, Kegevt-street, London, W.; same house, 26, Place 
Vendome, Paris; 16, Rue Montsgue de ls Cour, Brussels ; 
2, Vis Tomaso Grossi, Milan; 1, Calle de Valverde, Madrid ; 
25, Louisen Strasse, Berlin, W.; 8, Wallfisch Gasse, Vienna 
and at the Grocers and Chemists in every towa. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
AUTUMN TERM began Tuurspay, Sept. 20. 


HE DIRECTORS of the EAST of ENG. 

LAND NONCONFORMIST GIRLS’ SCHUOL, 

BISHOPS STORTFORD, will have VACANCIES for 
Three or Four PUPILS at Curistmas. 


Early Applications are requested, addressed to the 
Lady Principal—Miss LEWIN, 


2 ete COUNTY MIDDLE - CLASS 
SCHOOL. 


(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 
The success of this School for thirty-six years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to subjects required in 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book keeping, and mercantile : 
tong > the past year, 1876-7, all the candidates sent up from 
the School have passed the Local Examinations. Cam e 
Local Examination, Dec., 1876, one Senior and five Juniors 
d (turee in honours and dietixguithed in four subjects). 
xford Local Examination, My, 1877, one Senior and two 
Juniors passed (one in II. Class). They passed collectively 
107 out of 108 subjects. References to parents in all parts 
of England. Inclusive terms twenty-two or twenty four 
guineas, 


For views and prospectus apply to the princi Messrs. 
J.and J. W. Marsh, * . * 


HE OLD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
THAME, OXON. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Conducted by Mrs. P. H. PEARCE 
(Eldest danghter of Mr. J. Marsh, of Howard House School.) 

Mrs. Pearce has removed to the above sparious house, 
which is well adapted for school purposes, containing lofty 
school-rooms, aud standing in its own grounds, which cou- 
sist of large playground, garden, and uet lawns. 

In this School the cour-e of instruction is on the most 
approved system of modern education, combined with the 
domestic comforts of a private family. Pupils from this 
School have successfully passed the Cambridge Local Exami- 
nations in honours. 

Keterences permitted to parents of present and former 
pupils. 1 erms upon application. 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
VANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


ELMONT, PRESTON KOAD, BRIGHTON. 


Principal—Mr. BURCHELL OUGHTON, B.A. 


School situated in healthy suburb of Brighton. Principal 
a Dissenter In 1876 one pupil passed the Matriculation 
Examination, Lendon University, in Honours. Prospectus 
* on application. 
ferees :—Sir Charles Reed, Dr. Angus, Dr. Allon, Rev 
Paxton Hood, Rev. C. E. B. Reed, Rev. C. Bailhache. 


IX DEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON, 
Principal Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. — 
Second Master—T. POW ELL, Esq., M. A. (Oxon.) 

And Seven Assistant Masters. 


Pupils prepared for the Cambridge Local and London 
University Examinations, and aleo for Commercial life. 


The College, in a most healthy situation, will accommodate 
150 boys. 


Scholar,hips varying from £15 to £40 per annum. 
Saupe Gymnastic Apparatus and spacious Swimming 
at 


A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for Little Boys under the 
care of Mrs. MILNE, with separate building and playground. 
Terms, from 26 to 40 Guiness per annum. 


For Prospectus or further particulars apply to the 
Principal, as above, or to the Secretary, 


Mr. ALBERT GOODMAN, Taunton. 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, AA WAKEFIELD, 
EsTaBLisHED 1831 


For the sons of Ministers aud Missionaries; the sons of 
Laymen have been admitted since 1856. 


Principal—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 
Phi hy, Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com- 
t ters. 
OHN CROSSLEY, Esq., Halifax, Chairman 
W. H. LEE, Esq., J.P 


. Treasurer. f 
J. R. WOLSTENHOLM E, M. A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


„The. School itself is an excellently-contrived building, 


rene lofty, 
and well- furnished classrooms, I examined the 
lavatorics, &c., and found them superior to most that I have 
inspected. The situation cannot well be surpassed for 
healthiness.”"—Extract from the Cambridge Examiner's 
E Midsunmer, 1874. 

‘The Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora - 


Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so as to 
fit the Pupils for any departmeut of business, or for entrance 
ac the Universities. en 
Applications for admission to be sent to the Princi 
Way 


the . 
For l'rospeetuses, with 8 view . Premises, 
— Se further information, apply to the Principal or 


NORWOOD ORPHAN SOCIETY, 

for the TRAINING UP of BEREAVED 
CHILDREN in CHKISLIAN FAMILIES, Approved 
cases received in the order of application. No votsng. 
CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly requested in aid o, this 
new charity, and wil be thankfully received aud ow- 
ledged by the Treasurer, Watson Osmoud, Eeq., C0, Feu- 
church-street, E. „ and Netherton, Pong, Sone 
or the Hon. Secretary, Kev. G. T. Coster, Sunny Bank, 
Sou h N. rwoot, S. E. Post-office orders to be made piy 
able at the General Post Office. Cheques to be crossed 


London and South-Western Bank, 


1080 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Oct. 24, 1877. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap Master— 

RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esgq., D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council f 
the Philological Society, &c., &c. 

Vice-MasTEeR-— ' 

Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F R. A. S., Corresponding 
Member of the „ | and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester, Member of the London Mathematical Society, 
formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Airedale 

Bradford. &c. 
ASSISTANT MaStTERS— 

JAMES A. H. MURRAY, Esq., LL.D. (Edin.), B. A., 
F. E. I. S. Member of the Council cf the Philological Society, 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Karly Eng- 
lish Text Society, Assistant Examiner in English in the 
University of London, &c., &c. 

JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, Esq., M. A., Fellow of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge; so B. A.; First Class in Mathe 
matics at the University of London. 

ALFRED ERLEBACH, Esq., B.A. Lond. 

G. EMERY, Esc., B.A. Lond. 

ARTHUR ERLEBACH, Esq., B.A. Lond. 

Lavy REsiIpent—Miss COOKE. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM commenced Tuurspary, 
1 the 20th “i gree 
or Prospectuses and further information, apply to the 
Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. 
R. H. MARTEN, B.A.. Lee. S. F. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap MasTER— 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A. (Lon- 
don), Gold Medalist in Classics, late Andrew’s Scholar 
aud First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
University College, London, Fellow of University College, 


London, 
: SECOND MastTER— 
JAMES SHAW, Esq., B.A., (London), First in the First- 
class at both First and Second B.A. Examinations, 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS, 


There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. 

Nine Seniors and twenty-six Juniors, out of a school of a 
hundred pupils, passed the last Cambridge Local Examina- 
tion, thirteen with honours—one the first Senior in Eng- 
land, who obtained the Sy ndicate’s prise of £12, the Hatherton 
Scholarship of £40 per annum, and the offer of the Sizarship 
given by St John’s Co lege, Cambridge, (to which is added 
£20 a-year) to the FiRsT in Greek aud Latin. 

There is a large swimming: bath on the College premises. 

For particuiars as to Scholarships, &., apply to the Head 
Master, or to the Secretary, the Rev. Philip P. Rowe, M.A., 
Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 

AUTUMN TERM from Sept. 18th to Dec. 20.h. 


HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
Paid-up Capital £500,000 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AT FOLLOWING RATES OF 
INTERESY. 
5 per Cent. for Two Years and upwards. 
1 „ One Year, 
Less than Oue Lear according to Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
cheques or coupons attached to the half-yearly iuterest. 
SECURITY TO DEFPOSIIORS.— The Securities in which 
their monies are invested and the additional guarantee 
of the Paid-up Capital. 


Prospectuses and full information obtainable at the Office, 
52 Queen Victoria-street, E. C. 


A. W. RAY, Manager. 


ONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE, 


Chief Office, 73 and 74, King William-street, E. C. 
W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


3 * OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal 
Towns in South Australia. Bills Negotiated and Collected. 
Money received on Deposit at agreed rates. 


Apply at the Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, E. C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


O INVESTORS.—SUMS of MONEY of any 
amount are KECEIVED by the SUN BUILDING 
{INVESTMENT SOCIETY (Established 1854), at the 
Offices, 145, Holborn, E. C., on deposit at 5 and o“ pre. 
ference shares at 6 per cent. per annum. The business of the 
Society consists exclusively in making advances on Freehold 
or Leasehold property on Mortgage repayable by instalments, 
and it therefore offers to investors a medium for obtaining a 
remunerative rate of interest with security of the soundest 
description, Further particulars can be had on application 
to J. Salmon Stott, Secretary. 


ACCIDENTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD. 


ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS 

May be Provided Against by a POLICY of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, | 
The Oldest & Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 

Hon. A. Kinnairp, M. P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 2,000, 0 0. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £205,000. 

£1,120,000 HAVE BEEN Paip as COMPENSATION. 


A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly 
Allowance in the event of Injury, may be secured at 
moderate Premiums. : 


Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or : | 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
_ WILLIAM J VIAN Secretary — 


LONDON and MANCHESTER INDUSTRIAL 
4 ASSURANCE COMPANY (Limite!)—WANTED, 
active AGENTS for the Life, Sick, Accidental, and kndow- 
ment re Te 9 to H. Marriott, at the Chief Office, 
42, Southwark Exchange, London, S. E. 


With Immediate Possession aud no Rent to a ag! at 


HOUSE PROPERTY 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
92, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Seven doors Fast of the Cannon-street Station. 


Capital_ONE MILLION, 
In 40,000 fully paid-up Shares F £25 each, 


For the PURCHASE and SALE of 
PRODUCTIVE & PROGRESSIVE HOUSE PROPERTY, 
and improving the 
DWELLINGS of the WORKING CLASSES on the SELF- 
SUPPORTING PRINCIPLE. 


. 


Registered March 15th, 1876. 


EIGHTEEN MONTHS’ WORK. 


The Company was registered March 15, 1876, ana the 
present pos tion of the Company is as follows :— 

The First Issue, consis ing of 4,000 fully 2 shares of 
£25 each at par, was completed by November 24, 1876. 

The Second similsr Issue, at £1 per share premium, was 
completed by May 4, 1877. 

The Third similar Issue, at £2 per share premium, was 
completed by October 5, 1877. 

The Fourth similar Issue, at £3 per share premium, is now 
in course of allotment. 

After de‘raying the en‘ire expenses of establishiug the 
Company, a large sum remains as a Reserve Fund from 
Premiums on Shares and Profits on Re-sales. 

The principle of fixing the premiums at which each issue 
should be allotted has been to place it at such an amount as 
will fairly protect, and not more than fairly protect, the inte- 
re:ts of the then existing Shareholders. 

The Company having now £300,000 subscribed, and the 
Estates y ie ding a good Profit Revenue, and Premiums on 
Shares und Profits on Re-sales flowing in and being invested 
for the benefit of the Sharehold: rs, there is every probability 
of the shares constantly improving iu value. 

The seventy-nine Estates be'onging to the Company are 
situated within a short radius from the centre of London, 
and from their situation are under the cye aud immediate 
control of the Board of Directors. 

Each has been separately and carefully selected. ‘The 
principles of selection — to purchase nothing but what is 
productive, wel · letting, and improving in valve, with a view 
to keeping the same as a reinuuerat ve investment until, as 
opportunities occur, the same is sold at a reasonable protit. 
No estate can be bought of, or sold to, any officer of the 
Society, nor can any advance be made to such. Other Estates 
are in course of negotiation for purchase. 

Shareholders joining the Fourth Iesue will receive on the 
calls on their shares interest at the rate of 51 per cent. per 
aunum, and after the Second Annual Meeting will be entitied 
to an equal share with the original Snareholders in any 
further bonus which may then be declared, so that their 
shares will yield a good immediate interest, with collateral 
benefits, in a successful established Company, from whose 
Operations speculation and risk are excluded. There are 
nearly UNE THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED SHARE- 
HOLDiRS resident in the metropolis and throughout the 
country, and with their connection, and the status of the 
Company, the remainder of the capital of the Company will 
probably be a'lotted within a mcderate period. 


For full informatiou apply to 
W. H. BASDEN, Secretary, 
of whom may be obtained approving “ Notices of the Press,“ 


Report, “Five Minutes’ Talk abeut the Company,” Pro- 
spectus, and Share Application Forms. 


CCIDENT INSURANCE . COMPANY 
(Limited), 7, Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 


General Accidents, | Personal Iujuries. 
Railway Accidents. Death by Accidents. 


C. HARDING Manager. 


PEARL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY (LIMITED). 
CutEr Orrice—39, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


See Reporis and Opinions of the Press as to the remarkable 
Progress made by the Company. 


ANTED, additional AGENTS in all dis- 


tricts. To good business men liberal terms and 


certain success, 
P. J. FOLEY, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


— — 


the Office of the BIiRK BECK BUILDING Sociarty, 
80, Southampton-buildings, Chuncery- laue. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
urposes.—Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD 
Lale Socixrx, 29 and 30, Southamptou- buildings, Chan- 

cery- lane. g 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 


Apply at the Office of the BIRKBEK CK BANK, 29 and 30, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. Deposits received at 
varying rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand, 

Current Accounts opened with persons properly intro- 
duced, aud Interest allowed on the mimmum monthly 
balances. English and Foreigu Stocks aud Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2.0’clock. On Mondays the Bauk is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars, may be had on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ana 


AMERICAN BEEF, 
HARLINGEN MUTTON, 
ENGLISH MEAT, BEST QUALITY, 

Supplied and Delivered Free to Familier, Schools, &c., &c., 
within twelve miles of the City, at 20 per cent. to 

- 25 per cent. below Butcher Prices, by 
<td NEW DIRECT SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, 
107, CANNON-STR«EFT, LONDON, E. C. 
Price Lists sent Post Free on application. 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—The SIEGE of 
TROY, adapted from Lord Derby’s Homer’s “ Iliad ” 
and Dr. Schliemann’s “ Troy and its remains.” entirely new 
Views, Scenery, and Dresses; the libretto is rendered by Mr. 
Lin Rayne.—The RUSSO-TURKISH WAR, illustrated bv 
a splendid series of Dissolving Views and Effects, by Mr. 
J. L King; The Geneva Cross, sung by Rosa Gar. baldi. 
—LIGHT and COLOUR, the production of pure Light, and 
its application to signalling on land and sea, and other pur- 
poses, by Professor Gardner.—TORPEDOES, their con- 
struction, methods of attack and means of defence, with 
Lantern Diagrams and Mechanical Effects. — CLEO- 
PATRA’S NEEDLE: its history, with short accounts of 
other noted Obelisks, by the Rev. E. M. Geldart.—The Oxy- 
Hydrogen Microscope, Leotard the Automaton, Demonstra- 
tion of New Inventions, &c—Admission to the whole, Is. 
Schools and Children under n, 6d Open from 12 to 5 and 
from 7 to 10. 
XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od., 
Eclipse Gas Range, with open fire, registered. 
Sole maker, G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E.C 
Factory, 98, Barringtou-road, S. W. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their Linens 


dressed to perfection should supply their Laundresses 
with the 


~ GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 
to the wearer. 


WILLS’ “BEST BIRD'S-EYE " 
: CIGAKETTES. 


Sold everywhere in Sixpenny Packets (containing Ten) 
protected by our Name aud Trade Mark. 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 
Wholesale and Export only. 


DR. ROBERTS’ CELEBRATED OINTMENT, 
CALLED 


” HE POOR MAN’S FRIEND,” is confidently 

recommended to the Publie as an unfailing remedy 
for wounds of every description; a certain remedy for 
ulcerated sore legs, burns, scalde, bruises, chilblams, scorbutic 
eruptions, and pimples in the face, sore and inflamed eyes, 
sore heads, sore breasts, piles, &c., Ke. Sold in pots, 134d., 
2s. 9d., 4s. 6d, Lls., and 228. each. 


AND HIS 
PILULZ ANTI-SCROPHULAE, OR ALTERATIVE 

Confirmed by sixty years’ experience to be one of the best 
alterative medicines ever compounded for purifymg the blood 
and assisting Nature in her operations. They form a mild 
and superior family aperient, that may be taken at all times 
without confinement cr change of diet, Sold at 13$d., 2s. 9d., 
48. 6d., lle., and 22:. each. 


Prepared only by BEACH and BARNICOTT, Bridport, 
Dorset, and sold by all Medicine Vendors. 


O THE DEAF.— The Rev. E. J. SItvERTON’s 


AURIAL REMEDIES. Deafness relieved imme- 
diately, and cured ultimately. The Ti umpet enables persous 
to hear at once, and the Medicine removes the cause of deaf- 
ness. Thousands are being benefited.—Send for Papers aud 
Testimonials to E. J. Silverton, Baptist Minister, Albert 
House, Park-street, Nottingham. 


HOOPING COUGH. 
OCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION.—The 


celebrated Effectual Cure without internal Mediciue. 

Sole Wholesale Agent, Edwards, 157, Queen Victoria-street 

late of 38, Old Change), London. Sold by most Chemists. 
rice 4s, per bottle. . 


8 THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.“ 
See Deuteronomy, chap, xii. verse 23. 


Crus WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIX- 


TRADE Marxk—“BLoop MIxTURE.” 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER 


@ KIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Blotches, Ulce- 
KY rated Sore Legs, Old Sores, Glandular Pes. Cep- 
cerous Ulcers, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, Car les, 
Ringworms, Scald Heads, Sore Eyes, Erysipelas, Itch, Scurfs, 
Discolorations of the Skin, Humours and Diseases of the 
Skin of whatever name or nature, are literally carried out of 
the system iu a short time by the use of this world-famed 
Mediciue. | 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS, 


MPORTANT ADVICE TO ALL. — Cleanse 
the vitinted blood whenever you find its impurities 
bursting through the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores; 
cleanse it whea you find it obstructed and sluggish in the 
veins ; cleanse it when it is foul, and your feelings will tell 
you when. Keep the blood pure, and the health ef the 
system will follow. 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free 
from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution of 
either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to 
test its value, 


LARKE’S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIX: 
TURE is sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. each, aud in cases, 
containing six times the quantity, lls. each—sufficient to 
effect a permanent cure in the great majority of long-staud- 
ing cases,—BY ALL CHEMISTS and PATENT MEDI. 
CINE VENDORS throughout the United Kingdom and 
the world, or sent to any address on receipt of 30 or 13? 
stamps by the Proprietor, 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, Apothecaries’ Hall, Lincoln 
Wholesale: All Patent Med'cine Houses. 


LONDON DEPOT: lee, OXFORD-STREET, 


— — 


* 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


wt be glad to forward a Pamphlet, gratis 
| aud post free, which explains the most unique 
system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural 
teeth without pain, from his only London address— 


57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 

Nots.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London 
and Parie) are adapted in the most difficult and delicate 
cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesicn, ext 
tion of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary ; a4 ig 
recent scientific discoveries and improvements in mechanical 
dentistry, detection is rendered utterly impossible, both by 
the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
life-like appearance. By this patented invention complete 
mastication, extreme lightness, combined with strength and 
durability, are insured, useless bulk being obviated ; articula- 
tion is rendered clear and distinct. In the administration of 


nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. II. Jones has introduced an 
entirely new process, | 


TESTIMONIAL. 

My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express wy sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obta‘ned 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition 
of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 

S. G. HUTCHINS. 


By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
To G. H. Joss, Ban. . 


R OSS E & BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO-SQUARE, 


LONDON, guarantee the purity of all articles of 
their manufacture. 


Puss PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR, 


4NAPT. WHITE'S ORIENTAL PIOKLES, 


an exquisite compound of sweets and sours, 


URE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 


strength and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 
bottles. : 


QAUCES for FISH, GAME, &c. 
Potted MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 


no FF. samt A OE 
OCK TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE 
GRAVY, JULIENNE, and MULJLIGATAWNY 
___ SOUPS. ee 
AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 
LADE, made from fresh Fruit and with refined 

Sugar only. 


ALVES’-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 
Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavo its. 


NLAVOURING ESSENCES, distilled from 
the fresh Fruits and Spices, Orange, Lemon, 
Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, Mace, &c., &c. 


C088 K & BLACK WEL L'S 
J Genuine Manufactures bear their name and address 


on the labels, and may be obtained of Grocers 
and Italian Warehousemen throughout the world. 


898 BROTHERS, 65 and 67, Ludgate-hill. 


— 


\W #48 RESISTING (Kegd.).—SAMUEL BROTHERS. 
Wwe RESISTING (Regd. ).—Sydenham-house, 
Were RESISTING (Regd.).—65 and 67, Ludgate-hill, 
wes RESISTING (Regd.).—Have Registered 
Ws RESISTING (Regd.).—These renowned 
9 (Regd. ). Untearable Fabrics. 

EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—They can only 
W (Regd.).—Be obtained “ee 
Ws RESISTING (Regd. ).—At their Establishment. 

EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—Young Gentlemen’s 

EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—Suits (any colour) 

‘W #45 EISISTING (Regd. ). From these Matenals, 
W RESISTING (Regd.).—Will stand the 
Ww RESISTING (Regd.).—Hard test of 

W 22 BESIBTING (Regd. ).—Boys’ wear. 
WR RESISTING (Regd.).— They are a great 
W EAR RESISTING (Kegd.).—Protection against 
W EAR RESISTING (Kegd.).—Inclement weather. 
W RESISTING (Kegd.).—The C and D Classes 
W EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—Are recommended. 

EAR SISTING (Regd.).—Suit for a Youth 8ft. sin. 
W RESISTING (Kegd.).—C Class, 278. ; D Clars,Jls. 
W "48 RESISTING (Regd.).—Gentlemen’s Suits 
Wee RESISTING (Regd.).—C Class, 60s. ; D Class, 6s. 
W EAR RESISTING (Kegd.).— Patterns and Guide 
‘W *45 RESISTIN G (Regd. ). — To Self-measurement 
QAMUEL BROTHERS, Sydenham-house, 
LSI (66 and 67°, E. C. 


WILLIAM TARN AND co., 


NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY & NEW KENT ROAD, 
LONDON, S. E., 


— — — — 


| Pe and CHILDREN’S OUTFITTERS. 


Ty SDERCLOTHING, 


ee TROUSSEAUX. 


—ͤ—ñů— — — * — * — 


ee 


1— BUSKS. 


—— ̃P— Hũ———— i : p ——— 


ee 8. 


Woo and DOWN SKIRTS. 


iy FANTS’ and CHILDREN’S MILLINERY. 


GLS cosTUMEs. 


— . — — — 


STEEL PENS, warranted quality, Manufactured by 


IEORGE W. HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- 
SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM. THE GALV D 
PEN, No. 418; EXTRA STRONG METAL SKEDADDLE, 
No. 3:6; OLD ENGLISH PEN, No. 60. BANK OF ENG- 
LAND PEN, No. 48; COMMERCIAL PEN, No. 8565; 
BANK PEN, No. 356; SPHYNX PEN, No.9; SCHOOL 
PEN. No. 347; and BUSINESS PEN, No. 453, give universal 
satisfaction. Maker of JOSEPH RUDHALL and CO’S 
PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN, ENGROSSING PEN, No. 36, 
and SILVER + TEEL PEN, No. 320. 


Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamps. 


EMOVING or WARLHOUSING 

FURNITURE, &c. Application should be made to 

the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 

for their Prospectus. Removals effected by large railway 

vans. Estimatesfree. Advances made if required.—Address, 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W.C. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Puriſies and Euriches the Blood, 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 
EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 
EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIO 
in Scrofula, Wasting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Indigestion, Flatulence, Weakness of the Chest, and Respi- 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 


„ aba TUNICS and SUITS. 


Pruussrs and HOODS. 


— and GIRLS’ ULSTERS. 


1 UNDER-VESTS. 


C LOAKS, ROBES. 


TILLIAM TARN and OO. confidently invite 
the attention of their Customers to their LADIES’ 
I ptm alata and BABY LINEN DEPART- 


The Stock is manufactured on their premises, and under 
careful superintendence. Most particular attention is given 
both to the selection of materials and the execution of the 
workmanship. 


WILLIAM TARN AND co., 


NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY & NEW KENT ROAD, 


LONDON, S. E. 


— 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 
THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSONS 
CORN FLOUR 


Twenty Years’ World-wide Reputation, 


AND IS UNEQUALLED FOR 
UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


— ee — — — — — — 


— —— ͤ ́ͤ— — — 


— ee ees 


HE ALBION MILK and SULPHUR SOAP 
is beautifully white, and purest of all soaps. There is 
no necessity for colour in soaps, and it is put in usually to 


‘conceal cheap and impure ingredients, ‘‘ Dark and the usual 


alkaline soaps are apt to injure delicate skins. Dr. Cameron's 
Lecture before the College of Surgeons, Dublin.” It purifics 
aud eweetens the skin, removing all roughness, pimples, or 
complexionable taints, and imparting a smoothuess and ele- 
gance truly remarkable. From its mildness it is particularly 
adapted to children. We have a most favourable opinion 
of this soap, the milk and sulphur being an elegant combina- 
tion, and recommend it in all cases of irritable skin.” — The 
Medical Record, August, 1877. By all Chemists and Per- 
fumers. In tablets, 6d. and ls.—THE ALBION SANA- 
TORY SOAP COMPANY, 532, Oxford-street, London. 
OOD OLD ENGLISH 


R AYE’S 
REMEDY FOR ALL DIS- 


Wy ORSDELL'S EASES. 

Established over 50 years. 

Known throughout the world. 

2 Sold by all Chemists at 1s. IIqd., 
28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 

“ The Economy of Nature provides a Remedy 
Jor every Complaint.” —-SHAKESPEARE. 

Rheumatism, SCIATICA, & Lumbago. 


- VICKERS’ ANTILACTIC 


Cures Rheumatism, Sciatica, and Lumbago. 


-VICKERS’ ANTILACTIC 


Is the recipe of a famous Physician. 


VICKERS’ ANTILACTIC 


Helps Nature to expel from the system the Poisonous acid 
which causes Rheumatism, &c , &c. 


VICKERS’ ANTILACTIC 


Is sold by Chemists, in Bottles, at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., ard Js. ; 
or sent direct from the Depdt—Custom House Chambers, 
Lower Thames Street, London. 


THE 


—_— = 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 

thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- 

duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 

sical Forces. 

is sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d., 
next size 118., and in stone jars 22s. each. 


RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE. — 
By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the enamel 
of the teeth becomes wiite, sound, and polished like ivory. 
It is exceedingly fragrant, aud — useful for removin 
incrustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Fold by 
Chemists. Pots, ls, and 28 6d. each. (Get Cracroft’s.) 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will completely restore in a few days hair to its 
original colour without injury. It effeets its object satisfac- 
torily, producing a perfectly natural colour; thoroughly 
cleanses the h from scurf, and causes the ee of uew 
hair. Sold everywhere by Chemists and Hairdressers in 
large bottles at 18. 6d. each. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 


—For restoring the colour of the hair. 


RAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A fluid 

combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 
when arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating 
the action of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the 
heavy, drowsy feeling, with sensations of fulness, often head- 
ache, pain beneath the shoulders, at the chest after eating, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, and other indications of dys- 
pepsia are removed. Taraxacum and 1 is much 
safer than calomel or biue pill for removing bile.— Prepared 
in the Laboratory of J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham 
road, London, whose name must be on the label. 
2s. 9d. aud 34. 6d. eacn, Sold by all Chemists. 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


For over 30 years 7 roved as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the loch, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and 
as a safe and gentle aperient for delicate constitutions 
ladies, children, and infants, | 
DINNEFORD anp Co., 


i New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. 
CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 


ourt- 
Bottles, 


ELIXIR. 
Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked a 
ive relief in C „ Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases, 


nstead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momeutary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive orgaus, aud 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSA 41. 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the Anti-Lancet,” gays: 
* have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 
This medicine, which is from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but jmproves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution, Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Qainsy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 9d. 4s. 6d., and Lis. by all 
chemists, and wholesale 


by Jas. M. Crosby, 
ust, 
% invalids should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


These well-known family 8 have had a continually. 
increasing sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 
British 1 — 1. * first . — in 1836, and are 
especially noted for t strengthening and restorative pro- 
perties. 1 their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulmonary Cousumption, Rhewnatism, Gout, Scrofula, 
General Debility, aud all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether arisin 
occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever, 

The Oriental Pills are sold iv boxes at ls. IId. and 4s. 6d. 
each. The Soler Elixir in bottles at 4s, 6d. ard 1)s. each. 
Both tu be obtained of all Chemists 


% DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.“ 
All who wish to preserve health and thus p life 
should read Dr. Rooke’s “ Anti-Lancet,” or “ Handy Guide 
to Domestic Medicine,” which can be had gratis from and 
chemist, or post free from Ur. Rooke, Scarburough. Cen- 
eerning this book, the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 


observed :— “lt will be an incalculable boon to every person 
who can read aud think,” 


from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 
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PEW FURNITURE. 


THOS. BROWN and SON, Church Furnishers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester, CUSHIONS, HASSOCKS, SEAT 
MATS, Estimates and Contracts Free. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 
SALE OF SOILED AND SURPLUS STOCK. 


R. RUSSELL AND CO. 


Find that now, as the Close of the Season a es, they have in their various Departments some 8O)LED 
GOODS, and a SURPLUS of GENERAL OCK, which, having been re-msrked, are now offered at very 
avd reduced rates. These comprise— 


8 
Several Hundred Pairs SWISS LACE and OTHER CURTAINS, 4 yards, 44 yards, and 5 yards long. 
A Special Consignment of Real IRISH TABLE -LINEN, at a Large Discount off Manufacturers’ Prices. 
Superior TABLE CLOTHS, 2 yards equare, 3s. 11d. each. 
A Large Lot Real BRUSSELS CARPETS, in whole pieces, at 2s. 64d. per Yard, 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS CARPETS at 1s. SId. per Yard. 
Full-size PATENT AXMINSTER HEARTH-RUGS, lls. 3d. Each, 
Several DINING and DRAWING-ROOM SUITES of FURNITURE in Leather, Rep, Silk, and various other 
coverings, SLIGHTLY SOILED, a GREAT BARGAIN. 
An Inspection of their General and Varied Stock is Respectfully Solicited. 


10, 11, 12, 13, 14, & 15, LEICESTER SQUARE; and 1 & 2, LEICESTER PLACE, LONDON, W.C. 


Price One Shilling, a Short Treatise, explaining the Fundamental Principles of Ventilation, entitled, 


FRESH AIR IN THE HOUSE, AND HOW TO SECURE IT. 
By JAMES CURTIS, — 
BUILDER OF CHURCHES, HALLS, SCHOOLS, CONSERVATORIES, &c., IN IRON AND ZINC, 


LIGHTING, VENTILATING, and WARMING on NATURAL and SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES, The Author 
is prepared to VENTILATE BUILDINGS of every description, including Churches, Halls, Reading-rooms, Libraries, 
Theatres, Public and Private Offices, Dwelling-houses, Cellars, or Vaults, &c. 


Having for many years made the subject of Ventilation his particular care, and having been uniformly successful where 
his services have been made use of, will guarantee all works of this description that he may undertake. 


„ By this system the obnoxious introduction of Perforated Bricks or Iron gratings in walls is entirely dispensed with. 
Estimates and Plans furnished on application. No. 298, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


THIS 18 FOR YOU. READ EVERY WORD! 


THE HOLMAN LIVER AND STOMACH PAD 


Cures without medicine, by the PRINCIPLE of ABSORPTION, Isa war against nostrums ‘Twofold in its action. 
Gives and takes. No poisons sre used. Is Nature's own law. It is the true trea'ment endorsed by thousands, Is hones’, 
effective, harmless, aud a certain cure for Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Constipation, Diarrhœa, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
Gout, Paralysis, Sciatica, Kiduey Difficulties, L) phoid, Iutermittent, Ague, Roman, and all other Fevers. 


Tne Press say: Not since the introduction of vaccination by Jenner has any medical discovery equalled in im 
portance that of the spplication of the principle of absorption as illustrated in the HoLMan LIVER AND StTomacn Pap.” 


THE HOLMAN BODY AND FOOT PLASTERS 


Are the only Medicated Plasters in the world, and are instantaneous in their effect. 


THE HOLMAN LIVER AND STOMACH PAD AND MEDICATED PLASTER 


Is the most wonderful discovery of the nineteenth century, and marks a new era in the history of medical science. 
Read every word of the Lecture and Pamphlet on this treatment, sent post free on application. 


The Pads aud Plasters can be obtained of all Chemists and Druggists in the United Kingdom, or at the office of 
WALSH and COM rANY, Pioprietors, 10, Argyll-street, Regent-street, London, W. 


Price of the Regular-sized Pad 108. | Holman’s Medicated Body Plasters... 2s. 6d. each. 

Price of Special (extra size and strength)............ 15s, | Holman’s Medicated Foot Plasters... 2s. 6d. per pair 

Sent by mail free on receipt of cheque or P.O.O., payable to Walsh and Co., Vere street Post-office, London, W. 
CONSULTATION AND EXPLANATION FREE OF CHARGE. 


LESLIE’S ALMONDISED COD LIVER OIL (REGISTERED). 


The purest Oil, and by Almond flavouring, rendered palatable and easy of digestion. No disagreeable smell or taste, no 
nausea. Taken readily by the most delicate constitu iou and by Children. 
British Medical J 


ournal says—Whilst securing the beneficial results traceable to Cod Liver Oil as a valuable tonic and 
dietetic, we have found no difficulty in inducing our little patients to take it. 


Sanitary Record says—We have tried its effect on the most delicate constitutions with marked effect. So well are the 
odour and taste of the Oil disguised that children will take the preparation with avidity. 


Medica} — AN taste is decidedly masked by the almond flavouring. 
ess.— an agreeable smell and flavour, and we can testify that the result is satisfactory. 
Prices—Pints, 4s. 6d.; half pints, 2s. 4d.; quarter pints, ls. 3d., Imperial Measure. 
Retail of all Chemists and Druggists, and Wholesale of LESLIE & CO. (Limited), Bond Court House, Walbrook, London, 


) VERYBODY’S PRINTING PRESS. IIsò. 
EALTHY S8KIN AND GOOD Prints din. by 7in. FAIRBAIRN and CO., East 


e Passage, Long-laue, Smithfield, London. Particulars, One 
EARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP | Stamp. Type and Materials for Amateurs. 


W 8 ee | jIMMEDIATELY RELIEVE 
OILET, NURSERY, & SHAVING. 7 | 
T . Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous D RH Ai SN ge 
1 652 33 
ERAS XVI VI LSR, F. .. G ume 


Chemists, or post free for 15, 33, 


HE ROYAL FAMILY, IS. “* 54 stamps of 
i hemis DODD and P 
1 n oe P 244, DD 


ARPER TWELVETREES’ Labour-saving | [)ODD'S „ 

AMERICAN WASHERS, 18s. 6d.; Indiarubb 2 ULMONIC , rh ’ ? 
Clothes: W rngers, Ae, S0s.; “Villa” Washing Machines, P BRONCHITIS, 
£3 los.; “ Villa” Wrugers and Mengles, 42s ; „ Villa” OUGH AND ALL THROAT IRRITATIONS 
Washers, Wringers, and Mangles combined, at £5 5s., soon C luvaluable to Public Speakers and 
save their cost. Carriag d; easy terms; free trial GYRUP. Singers. 18. lid. ana 2s. 9d. pe 


e pai 
from Harper ITwelvetrres, 40, Finsbury-circus, —ondon, E. C. ; 


MANSON AND CO.’S 


IMPROVED SATIN-GLAZE STARCH, 


for imparting Beauty of Finish, Purity of Colour, and 
2 — to Linens aud Musiins, * 9 5 
and is per any other, a one pound is equal to SEWINC a 
a pound and a-half of * other Starch. . . 
Caledonian Works, George-street, Bromley, London, E. * 


WATERCANS. 
BROWN’S REMEDIES. 
SAMPLES FREE, 
DES CUUGHS, Colds, Consump- 


tion, Bronchitis, Asthma, and all Affections of ine 
1 and Chest, are quickly relieved and permanently 
cured by 


‘‘BROWN’S HERBAL REMEDIES.” 


All who suffer are requ-sted to test the efficacy of these &. 
medicues, A sam, le bottle well be sent, without charge, by 
vost, to all applicants; also a Treatweon Throat and Luug 
Compleints of 48 targe octavo pages, A short description of 
esse should be gives.—Address, Prof. O. Phelps Brown, 2. 
Aig s*rcet, Coven -garden, London, : 


Vs MOWERS \N © 
KY, OF EVERY MAKE, 
SY of EVERY size. \* 
CATALOCUES FREE 04 
APPLICATION. 


DENOMINATION EXTENSION. 


ILLIAM PEACHEY, Architect, of YORK, 
having given SPECIAL attention for many years 


to the construction of Chapels so as to ensure NEATNESS, 
ECONOMY, ADAPTABILITY, and ACOUSTICS, will 
be glad to confer with Ministers and Deacons in any pait 
of the Kingdom who have in contemplation the erection of 
New Buildings. References, if required, to works executed, 


IRON CHURCHES, 


IRON SCHOOLROOMS. 


For Designs and Estimates, apply to SAML. C. HEMMING 
and CO., 47, Moorgate Street, Lonpon. The only 
Manufacturers who were awarded a Medal at Vienna Exhibi- 
tion for such Buildings. EstaBLisnHep 185]. Payment 
by instalment if required, or occasionally let on hire. 


EIRS 55s. SEWING MACHINE for 
Families; GLOBE, 42s8.; WEIR’S PATENT 


SHUTTLE LOCK-STITCH MACHINES COMET, 84s. ; 
ZEPHYR, 84s. Hand or Foot. Machines Exchanged. 
Month’s free trial. E.ssy terms of payment. Carriage paid. 
Samples, &c., free. 


J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 


bearing their Signature— 


7 : * 
— a | 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce 


and without which none is genuine, 


%% Sold wholesale by the Proyretors, Worsester ; 
Orosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. | 


NOR MORE THAN A QUARTER OF A 
CENTURY this powder has sustained an unrivalled 
reputation throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies as 


| the BEST and SAFEST artic'e for Cleaning Piate. 


See the recommendations of more than 500 leading firms 
which accompany each box. 

Sold by Chemists and Ironmongers, &, in boxes, 1s., 
2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, and by the Inventor, 


J. RD, 
STATION STREET, LEICESTER, 


ARR’S LIFE PILLS are to be found in almost 
every house in England. They clear from the system 
ail hurtful impurities, restore a healthy action of the liver, 
bowels, and kidneys without the least pain or inconvenience, 
Persons who are suffering from headache or indigestion, 
whether arising from constitutional inaction, biliary dis- 
arrangement, or over-indulgence at the table, are 1 
recommended to try PAKR’S PILLS. They have never 
been known to fail in affording immediate relief. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes, Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 
and in family packets, Hls. each. 


RU PTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


NANT HITEH’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS COMPANY, Limtrep. 

WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS requiring 
no steel spring rounc the body, is recommended for 
the following peculiarities and advantages: — Ist. Facility 
of application; 2nd. Perfect freelom from liability 
to chafe or excoriate; 3rd. It may be worn with 
equal comfort in any position of the bod, by night or 
day; 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 

ightest inconvenieuce to the wearer, and is perfectly con- 

ed from observation. 

“We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquali- 
fied approbation; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
ighest satisfaction in thus recommending.”—Church and 

e Gazette. | 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :—Sir 
William Fergusson, Bart., F.R.8., Professor of § im 
King’s College, Surgeon to King’s College Hospital, &c. ; b,G 
Guthrie, raf: Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthal- 
mic Hospital; W. Bowman, Esq,, F. R. S., Assistant-Surgeon 
to King’s College Hospital; T. Callaway, Esq., Senior 
Assistant-Surgeov to Guys Hospital; W.Coulson,Fsq.,F.R.8, 
Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blisard Curling, Esq., 
F. R. C. S., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. Fisher, 
Esq., Surgeon-in-Chief to the Metropolitan Police Force; 
Aston Key, mas Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, 

„ F.R.S.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London 
Truss Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F. R. S.; and many 


A Descriptive Circular may be had by post, and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by post, on send- 
ing the circumference ot the body, two inches below the hips, 
to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICOADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 168., 2ls., 268. Ed., and 318. 6d. 
Postage, free. 

RR a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 42s., and 52s,6d., 


Price of an Umbilical Truss, 428. and 528. Postage, free. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, P 
Once, Piccadilly 

NEW PATENT 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
—The material of which these are made is reco™- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com 
pressible, and the test invention for giving efficient and per- 
manent support iu all cases of WEAKNESS and swelluy of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Ke. ‘1 18 
rous, light in texture, aud imexpensive, and is arawu on 
ike an ordinary stocking Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 1Us., and 


165. each. Postace, free 
| John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 
“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and is strongly 
recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people attending r. worship. 
A new Index of hymns suitable for the young has been added. Specimen copies wi 
Ministers or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. 


**PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United 
States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, &c. 


Upwards of Six Hundred and Forty Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
Ministers’ Widows. 
Applications to cy 4 in the prefits must be made to the Trustees before the 31st of March. 
Address, the Kev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. : 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


We have been glad to receive from the publishers a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
which we are acquainted, Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection.”—Nonconformist. 

“ This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small price of eightpence, but it has 
special features to recommend it—we find an Index of Hymns appropriate for Young People’s Special Services.’ We com- 
mend the book in strongest terms, and hope that this volume will enable very many more to enjoy the public as well as the 
private use of this beautiful selection of hymns. We thank the trustees for their enterprising spirit.“ — The Baptist. 

“The arrangement is particularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive. editors have laboriously 
collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.”—Freeman. 


This se may be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at very moderate 
prices. he Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENCE. Undenominatic nal title-pages if 
required. 


Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. order 


with full particulars, sent on application. 
udge Row Chambers, E. C. JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


HEAL & SONS | 
SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF 


IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET INVENTED, 


HEAL & SON, BEDSTEAD, BEDDING, AND BEDROOM FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS, 
195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.—Catalogue post free. 


be sent by post to 


MANUFACTURE AT THEIR WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


SILVER PLATE, 
Tea & Coffee Services, Tea Trays, 
SPOONS & FORKS, 


a 
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BEST SOFT 6-CORD 


SEWING COTTON, 


IN BLACK AND WHITE AND ALL 
COLOURS. SUITABLE FOR ANY 


J. & FP. COATS _ asia 
Received | E : 
ONLY AWARD SEWING COTTON. ; 
PHILADELPHIA CROCHET OR 


~ EXHIBITION, COTTON. TATTING COTTON. 


In SKEINS or on REELS. 
For superior strength and excellent quality. Unsurpassed in Quality. 


To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers and Merchants throughout the World. 


JNO. GOSNELL X CO,S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the Breath Price 1s 6d. per pot. 
gold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at ANGEL PASSaGE, 93, UPPER THAMES Sr., LONDON, E. c. 


PIANOFORTES, 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 


HARMONIU MS, 


At wholesale prices (for cash). Piancfortes, 7 octaves com- 
pass, 18 guineas; American Organs, full compass, 10 
lineas ; Harmoniums, 3 stops,6 guineas. All in elegant 
alnut Cases. Warranted t make. Write for Illus- 
trated Price Lists and Testimonials to G. LINSTEAD, 
Manager, 
COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 
18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 


LONDON, N.W. 


JOHN HEATH'S | pons,” specially designed for 
box of four dozen, of any Sta- 


CLERICAL 
tioner, or SE pon oe 18 stamps. 
PEN. BIRM iNGH AM. 
OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 
end, 29s. cash. Wallsend—Class B, 26s.; Best Inland, 


263.; Inland, Class B, 238. Best Coke, 15s. Cash on delivery. 
Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


OALS.—LEA and CO.’S BEST WALLSEND. 
-—Hetton or Lambton, 298.; Wallsend Seconds, 28s. ; 
best Wigan, 25s.; best Silkstone, 25s.; best Stafford, 24s ; 
new Silkstone, 24s,; Derby Bright, omg Barusley, 22s. ; 
Kitchen, 20s.; Hartley, 19s.; Cobbles, 19:.; Nute, 19s.; 
Steam, 20s.; Coke, 15s. per 12 sacks. Cash, Se eened. 
Depots, Highbury, N., Highgate, N.; Kingsland, K.; Great 
Northern Railway, King’s-cross and Holloway, N.; South 
Tottenham, N.: 4 and 5, Wharves, Regent’s Park-basin, 
N. W.: and 1, Wharf, Warwick-road, Kensington, W. 


. DR. NICHOLS’ 


OOD of HEALTH. 
Nutritious and Delicious. 

A Breakfast and Supper Dish, 

Invaluable for persons with weak digestions. 

A perfect Diet for Children. 
Prevents the need of aperients. 
Purifies the Blood. 
The price places it within the reach of all. 

Eightpence per pound, Sold Everywhere. 

Sold by Chemists and Grocers, 


POWELL’S 
BALSAM 


OF ANISEED. 


FOR COUGHS, GOLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
WIGHT GOUGH, 40. 


„H. M. Gunboat Netley, Wick, Scotland. 

“ Dear Sir.—Having had a most distressing and severe 
Cough, which caused me many sleepless nights and restless 
days, I was recommended by his lo dship the Earl of Caith- 
ness to try your most invaluable Baleam of Aniseed, and I 
can assure you, with the first dose | found immediate relief, 
even without having to suspend my verious duties; and the 
first small bottle completely cured me. Therefore 1 have the 
greatest confidence in uy recommending it to the million, 

(Signed) W. LIN ZS IL, H M.G,B., Netley.” 


Extraordinary Cough Remedy. 

A Lady writes:—‘‘ When you see Mr, Powell, tell him 
that I would not be s fraid to face a Kussian winter with his 
Balsam of Aniseed for a companion, although my lungs are 
most susceptible,” 

An eminent Clergyman in Lincolnshire writes :— Having 
found Powell’s Balsam of Aniseed a most excellent remedy 
for Coughs, &c., I have becn giving away bottle after bottle 
to the poor of my parish,” 


Invaluable for Bronchit® and Asthma. 


The Kev. WX. Lusa writes from Stixwold Vicarage, 
Horncastle :—“ For the past twelve years I have been in the 
habit of weg merrell, pring away, and recommending your 
Balsam. I should not be exaggerating if I said I have never 
known it to fail. Whenever 1 have had a cough I use it in 
preference to anything else, and again and agaiu it has cured 
me,” | 


It will Loosen the Phlegm Immediately. 

The Dean of WEsTMINSTER’S VI ROER writes:—“I was 
advised to try the Balsam of Aniseed. I did, and have found 
very great relief. It is most comforting in allay ing irritation 
and giving strength to the voice.” 

Tue Duke DE BONTABOR writes :—" From the first dose 
I felt great relief, the bad symptoms grew feebler, the irrita- 
tion of the throat was calming down, and 1 recovered the 
sleep which had nearly left me.”—Chateau de Bontabor, 
Aveyron, France, . 

The Rev. Dr. H. Roperts writes :—“ I think it only right 
to inform you that I have recommended to very many 
families, and have used most efficaciously in my own, your 
Balsam of Aniseed, and the essurances I have received of its 
worth as a cure for coughs and asthma, under various guises, 
justify my communication of the fact to you,”—14, Hart- 
street, Bloomsbury. 


The effect of One Teaspoonful taken in a little water on going 
to bed is extraordinary. 


Ask for Powell's Balsam of Aniseed.“ 
ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS, 


Prepared only by Inos. Pow TL, Blackfriars-road, 
London. Sold by Chemists and Medicine Vendors through- 
out the world, at Js, IId. end 2s. 3d. per bottle. 


NERVOPAT HY. 
Established nearly 30 years. 


All Sufferers from NERVOUSNESS and INDIGESTION 
or Severe Pains at the Pit of the Stomach, cau without doubt 
be cured by Dr. BATCHELOURS Simple Remedies, the 
NERKVO-AKTERIAL ESSENCE, or the DINNEK 
POW DERS, eveu if all other means have failed; they re- 
quire Lut one trial to prove this fact, See Pamphlet, which 
contains valuable information to the healthy as well as the 
sick, by post 4d., in stamps, of the Nervo-ARTERIAL 
Essinck Company, Sole Proprietors, 12, Finsbury-place 
South, London, E C. Essence, 2s. 9d. per bottle; — 
Powders, ls. 14d. aud 2s. 9d. per packet, of all Chemists, or 


| of the 


Company. 
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THE NONCONFORM IST. 


Oct. 24, 1877. 


Crilical and Explanatory. 


BIBLICAL COMMENTARIES 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM COLLINS, SONS, AND CO. 


must also add to the list a Commentary, CriTIcAL, 
EXPERIMENTAL, AND PRACTICAL, ON TH& OLD Aub New 
Testaments. Of this I have a very high opinion. It is the 
me wees of Dr. Jamieson, A. R. Faussett, and Dr. David 
, gcd dg crack vagy tah oy gpm vane Napa oe te gre 

of other men’s thoughts, but it ego | original to 
claim a place 1 es indeed, it contains 
a variety of information, that if a man had no other 
exposition he would find himself at no great loss if he pos- 
sessed this and used it d tly.’—See COMMENTING 
and COMMENTARIES, by C. H. SPURGEON, p. 20. 


LIBRARY COMMENTARY. 


Critical, Experimental, and Practical, 
ON THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


BY THE 


Rev. Dr. JAMIESON, Glasgow; Rev. A. R. 
FAUSSET, York; and Rev. Dr. D. BROWN, 
Aberdeen. | 


Six Vols., medium 8vo, cloth, lettered £312 0 
Or Separately, as under :— 
Vol, I. Genesis ro Deuteronomy. 8vo, cloth... 014 0 
Vol. II. Josnva to Estuer. S8vo, cloth ... „ 
Vol. III. Jos ro Is AAA. 8vo, cloth .. 5 . 0 14 0 
Vol. IV. Jearmian ro Marlacnt. Svo, cloth 0 14 0 
Vol. V. Matrarw ro Jonx. 8vo, cloth“... 014 0 
Vol. VI. Acts ro Reve tation. 8vo, clot . 0 11 0 
Half bound morocco, gilt edges, 6 vols. 416 0 
Half bound calf, red edges, d vols.. „ 416 0 
Tui key morocco, flexible, gilt edges, G vols... „ 6 0 0 


„% We have no hesitation in commending this Commentary 
as one of the best, whether for cl men or laymen, for 
critical or practical purposes, with which we are acquainted.’’ 
—Daily Review. 

We are of opinion that Dr. Brown’s is the best Explana- 
tory Commentary on the Gospels for English readers thut has 
yet 88 Nonconformist. 

We commend it to our readers with peculiar earnestness. 
It is beautifully printed and wondrously cheap.“ Freeman. 

y 


* 
THE 


STUDENTS’ COMMENTARY, 


With Text in Full, Critical, and Explanatory. 
By JAMIESON, FAUSSET, and BROWN. 


In Four Vols., facp. 8vo, cloth eee eee eee eee 0 14 0 
Or Separately, as under :— | 


Orp Testament, Genzsis TO Estuer. Faecp. cloth 


— Jon TO Maracht. a. cloth... 5 
New Testament, Matruew ro Romans. Fecp cloth 
CorRINTHIANS TO RevewLaTion. Facp. Cloth 
Half bound morucoo, gilt edges, 4 vols. 15 
Half bound calf, red edges, 4 vols. ee le 
Also Four Volumes Bound in Two, as under: 
Half bound morocco, gilt edges J 
Turkey morocco, circuit, gilt edges ey e 
This edition will be by our common 8 
any other Commentary ever been issued the 
press.’’—Rev. Principal Can Dries, Edinburgh. 


a. 


2208888 
es es es Co e Co 
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PORTABLE COMMENTARY. 
Criticat and Ezplanatory, without the Text. 
By JAMIESON, FAUSSET, and BROWN. 


Two Vols., post Svo, cloth “oe 0e eee eee 0 15 0 
Or Separately, as under 
Orp Testament, Genesis ro Matacni. 8vo,cloth 0 7 6 
2 Matrnew To REVILATIOx. 8vo 12 % 
Half bound morocco, gilt edges, 2 vols.. . 1 0 0 
Half bound calf, gilt edges, d vols. „ 1 0 0 
Turkey morocco, gilt edges, 2 vols. „ „, 18 0 
Turkey morocco, circuit, gilt edges, 2 vols. , 1 7 0 
% The two volumes, cloth, for 
shillings, tains the critical and. 
thé text, and uently is all the 88 — oe 
or 
to buy. It is of be 1 oe come for ; 
pe 2 —— turn exceedingly Nie aa wit 
a 0 can 
. buy the Library Commentary,’ which is a book for 
of Divinity and cthibes whe have com libraries ; in fact, 


a standard bot and invaluable.’’—C. H. Srurcrow, in 


ALSO RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
Extra f. ep. 8vo, cloth, with Map, price 28., 


F 


and Numerous 


Extra fscp., 8vo, cloth, with Index, price 2s., 


MIDDLE AGES, By Surare.anp Menzizs. With 
Map and Numerous Illustrations. 


Extra fecp. 8vo, cloth, with Index, price 2s. ed., 
HySstokry of LATIN LITERATURE. 


SO From n c. 758 to a.p. 640. By Leonwnarp Scamirz, 
2 . ot England? =~ free twenty-four stamps, London: R- bert Cocks and Co, 


WILLIAM COLLINS, SONS, AND Co., 
Lonpon, GLasaow, AND EpInBuRGH. 


Word.“ — Ihe Teachers’ Storehouse. 


London: Saml. Harris & Co., 5, Bishopsgate Without, E. C. 
x Rover COCKS AND CO.’S NEW SON3S. 


a, 
ISTORY of EUROPE DURING tke M 3 Dream. J. L. Ever Thine. F. Abt. 4s. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 288, 
is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS: 

I. ODILON-BARROT. 

IL HISTORY OF THE MONGOLS. 
IL. CHSARISM, ROMANISM, SOCIALISM. 
IV. CARRIAGES, ROADS, AND COACHES. 

V. CONTEMPORARY ITALIAN POETS. 
VI. LOBSTER, CRAB, AND OYSTER FISHERIES. 
VII. ALFRED AUSTIN’S POEMS. 


SOPHERS. 

IX. ORDINATION AND CONFESSION, 

X.THE LIBERAL PARTY AND FOREIGN 
POLITICS. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


Square post 8vo, price, leather, gilt edges, 10s. 6d, 


REVISED ENGLISH BIBLE. 


The Authorised Vers on compared with tie Hebrew and 
Greek Texts, and carefully Revised; arranged in Para- 
graphs and Sections; with Supplementary Notes, Refe- 
rences to Parallel and Illustrative Passages, Chrono- 
logical Tables and Maps. Also, 


REVISED ENGLISH NEW 


TESTAMENT, seperate from the Old Testament. 
Price 5s. 
„We welcome this Revised English Bib'e’ as a work in 
itself well and M * saa. and as meeting in a great measure 
a 'ovg-felt want. e have mich pleasure in introducing 
this work to our readers, b ing quite convinced that its use 
will le⸗d to more intellis ent uuderstanding of ihe Sacred | 


Eyre and Spottiswoode, Her Majesty’s Priuters.* 
Londou: 43, Fieet-street. Eainburah: 16, Elder-street. 
New York: Cooper Un ou. 


London: Elliot Stock, 62, Pate rnoster-row, E C. 


Crown 8vo, extra cloth, price 3s. 6d., post free, 


In QUEST of a CREED, 


“This little book deals briefly and in a popular way with 
the evidences of Christianity, We can recommend i: as a 
clear end u-eful sun mary of what has beeu written on this 
well-wira subject.”—Tne Spectator. 


Now ready, price 9d., post free, 


The CREED and the CHURCH ; 


or, the Athanasian Creed Tested by Scripture. By 
H. H. A. 8. | 
“A fair and forcible criticism of the creed, and a protest 
against its compulsory use.”—Literary World. 


Now ready, price 7s., post free, 


The BOOK of the REVELA- 


TION of JESUS CHRIST. Eluci“ated on the priu- 
ciple of p rniitting the cardinal symbols to become the 
exponents of the events and greeter with which trey 
are associated. By ‘ieneral H. GOODWYN. 
“General Goodwyn has puriued a course of independent 
study, and there is very much to be learned from his re- 
searches.” — The Christian. 


Now ready, Second Edition, price 1s., post free, 


KIND QUESTIONS; or, 


Speaking the Truth in Love. By A. M. STALKER. 

— an Introduction by Rev. JOSEPH ANGUS, 
“The second edition of one of the ablest works on Chri:- 
tian Baptism we have erer seen.”—The Litersry World. 
% We warmly commend them for their calm and kind tone, 
and general ability they display.”— General Baptist Megazine, 


Just published, paper wrappers, price ls, ; extra cloth, 18. 6d., 
post free, 


PRACTICAL OBSERVA- 
TIONS on the DEGENERACY and PRESERVA- 
TION of the TEETH. By EDWIN COX, Licentiate 
in Dental Surgery of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
Engiaud, Member of the Odontological Society. 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. C. 


ATER BAPTISM and the LAST SUPPER 
VIEWED in RELATION to RITUALISM. By 

Josern Cooper. Second Edition, with Additions. Pr.ce 
Sixpence, post free. 


The Cuckoo’s Concert. 3s. 

The Sick Stag. G. Fox. 3s, 
Golden Sunshine. F. Abt. 3s. 
The Skylark. H. E. Limpus. 


Ay or No.” F. H. Cowen, 


45. 
When I Remember. A. 8. 
Gatty. 3s, 
; Evermore. H. F. Limpus. 3s, 
Love Never Dies. A. S. Gatty. Summer in the Heart. H. 
46. Pontet. 3s. 
The Sailor Boy. S. Adams. 46. At Evening lime. F. Abt. 3s. 
ing Morning. F. Abt. 3s.| My Laddie Far Away. Miss 
The ight’s Snield. C. Pin- . Lindsay, 4s, 


suti. 4s. Sunset on the River, C. Pin- 
Two Litile Fighting Cocks | suti, 4“ . 

G. Fox. 3s. Steering. F. H. Cowen. 4s. 
Still is the Night, in B flat | Slumber Song. H. F. Limpus. 

and F. F. Abt, 3 , 


Absence. W.T. Wrighton. 3s. 
All post free at half-price in stamps. . 


HE SOLDIER’S DREAM: a Descriptive 
Fantasia for the Pianoforte. By J. Prrpnam. Illus- 
trated title, 4s., post free iu en. four stamps. 


New Burlivgton-street ; and of all Mus:csellers. 


of 5,000, 


The SAILOR’S DREAM: a Descriptive Fantasia for the 
Pianoforte. By J. PRIDHAM. Illustrated title. 48., post 


MAdNETI NE. 
DARLOW & OO., 


INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


PARLows AGNETINE APPLIANCES, 


Are unapproachable for comfort of wear, tafety of 


use, and durability of magnetic power. They are used 


and recommended 
VIII. THE NEW REPUBLIC AND MODERN PHILO- profession. In cases of 


gentiemen eminent in the medical 


Gout and Rheumatism, Spinal, Liver, Kidney, Lung, 
Throat, and Chest Complaints, Epilepsy, Hysteria, 
General Debility, Indigestion, Hernia, Sciatica, 
Asthma, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, and other forms of 
Nervous and Rheumatic Affections. - 

MAGNE TINE Sysco peter Sexi 
original invention of Messrs. DaRLOw & Co., improved by 
them on their previous invention patented in 1866, and pos- 
sessing qualities which cannot be found in any other magnet. 
It is soft, light, and durable, elastic, flexible, and permanently 
magnetic. 5 


DARLOW’S MAGNETINE APPLIANCES, 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From GARTH WILKINSON, Esq., M. D., 
I. R. C.. E. 
76, Wimpole-street, Cavendish - square. W., 
June 15, 1876. 
F. W. Darlow. Esq. 


Sin, — Since March, 1874, when I wrote to you 
to express my opinion, from ex ce, of the 
value of your etic Appliances, I have 
been frequently asked by letter if my certifi- 
cate was genuine, and if in the time since 
elapsed your inventions still approved them- 
selves as beneficial in my practice. To both 
those questions I can answer by endorsing 
Magnetine as an arm which I am obliged to 
resort to im a good many cases. 

In addition to the cases I before specified I 
can now add some 3 of the utility ot 
Magnetine in cases of debility, and as a | 


remedy in painful affections arising in the 
course of gout. Indeed, I am accustomed to 
se mag it wherever topical weakness proceeds 
rom a low vitality in the great nervous 
centres, or in the principal = of assimila- 
tion, nutrition, and blood purification ; also ia 
weak throats from nervous exhaustion affect- 
ing the larynx.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Garn WiIIxIssOx, M. D., M. R. C. S. E. 


From the Rev. EDWIN PAXTON HOOD. 


50, Hilmarten-road, Camden-road, N, 
August, 1877. 
To Messrs. Darlow and Co. 


GENTLEMEN,—Some two years since, after 
recovery from severe illness, I sought strength 
from your Lung Invigorator. and I believe I 
found very great benefit. I have since then 
usually worn, and recommended many of my 
friends to adopt, your pieces of Magnetic 
Armour, and in every instance within my circle 
of acquaintance benefit has been thankful! 
acknowledged. When, therefore, I was ask 
for this Testimonial, from some knowledge 
obtained of the above experience, I felt it to 
be not less a duty than a pleasure to give it 
heartily —I am, faithfully (I may say for 
others and myself, 1 „ 


Epwin Paxton Hoop. 


From RICHARD c. SHETTLE, Esq., M.D. 


Royal Berks Hospital, Reading. 
GentLemey,—I have given the Magnetic 
Appliancés a somewhat extended trial in 
hospital as well as private practice, and I have 
much gratification in stating that. as far as it 
is porsible to judge of the curative merits of 
ev 


any remedy, I e I have seen exceeding 
| neee — 


in which I have recommended them have been 
i affections of the nervous system, 
and even in severe forms of such disorders I 
have found patients rapidly improve under the 
influence (as I believe) of this remedy.—I am, 
Gentlemen, yours truly. 


Ricuarp C. Sxettriz, M.D. 
To Darlow and Co. 


N From the Rev. CHARLES GARTH 
FULLERTON. 


Boothby Graffor Rectory, Lincoln, 
May, 18, 1877. 

Dear §Sr1rs,—I enclose cheque for the Wrist- 
let and Belt for my friend, and have t 
pleasure in saying that I have certainly found 
E — Belt you sent me last November to be of 


test benefit. With perfect truth I can 
say I should not like to be without one now. 
I have had no r or rheumatism since I 
began to weur it; and you are quite welcome 
to use this letter as a testimonial.—From yours 
faithfully, 
(Rev.) Caarntes Gartn Fuiierroy. 
To Darlow and Co., 443, West Strand, London. 


MESSRS. DARLOW & CO. 


Are honoured by the patronage of many of the highest 
families in the kingdom, including Ladies and Gentlemen in 
Her Majeety’s Household and Members of both Houses 
of the Legislature. Gentlemen of the Legal and other 
learned Professions, Officers in the Army and Navy, 


Ciergymen of all Denominations, Bankers, Merchants, 
etc., who have testified of the benefits derived from the use 


of Magnetine. 


DARLOW & CO., soLE PROPRIETORS, 
443, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 443, 


OpposiTre CHARING Cross Rartway STATION. 
Descriptive Pamphlets post free on application. 


— — — 


00K S. — Second - band miscellaneous. Catalogue | Published by W. R Mungeaz at No 18, Bouverie Sine 
post free for two stampe. — 0. Herbert, 60, 


Office Court, Fleet Street, London.—Wednesday, October 


Goswell-road, London, E. C. Libraries purchased, 


London; and Printed by R. K. Burr and Co., Wine 
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